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Overview 

In the 1950s, rock and roll was in its infancy and musicians all over the country began 
making waves on the national charts. The musicians of Virginia were no different. From the 
1950s to now, countless musicians and bands of all different genres have grown and raised quite a 
ruckus in the state. 

Thinking about the history of rock ‘n roll, many trends have come and gone throughout 
the years. Many areas around the country have picked up on these trends and have, at least for a 
moment, become scenes for what has been referred to in the business as the ‘next big thing. ’ 

The state of Virginia, as it turns out has become a scene in time twice, once during the 
mid to late-‘90s with up and coming college rock bands. Then it happened again in the early part 
of the 21 s1 century when the state became vital to the rebirth of real heavy metal. 

When rock ‘n roll first came around in the 1950s, it was seen as a full-on Cultural 
Revolution and explosion; at the beginning, the main forum was rockabilly and then everything 
seemed to snowball from there. In the 1960s when beach music was the next big thing, there 
Virginia was supplying the country with more memorable music. As time went on and styles 
began changing, Virginia bands were often at the forefront, though they didn’t necessarily get a 
lot of credit for it. For example in the mid-‘70s when power-pop and new wave were beginning to 
break out, bands like Artful Dodger and Single Bullet Theory were there before a lot of other 
bands were. Though both bands ended up disbanding before they really hit, overtime, their 
legacies have grown tremendously as people look back now and realize how great they were. 

Near the end of the ‘70s, punk was stalling to grow by leaps and bounds. At first, the 
state seemed to be behind as all that was spawned were R&B bands and pop singers. But after 
some time when hardcore was spawned, Virginia was quick to get in on the action. The state has 
since given the genre some of the most recognizable bands of the early punk scene. 

By the mid to late ‘80s, when punk and hardcore were dying out, a new spawn of rock 
was being born. Little did anyone know that this form would take the country by storm in a very 
small amount of time. It was called modern rock and in no time, it had almost erased pop music 
from the face of the charts. Soon bands were emerging from colleges all over the state and 
another cottage industry had sprung up, seemingly overnight. 



Around the beginning of the 21 st century, metal began making a huge comeback and 
Virginia was right there leading the charge. During this same time, a newer, rawer form of punk 
rock called emo started emerging and once again, Virginia seemed to be at the forefront of this 
new scene. 

Over the years, Virginia has given us so much exciting and invigorating music it’s almost 
impossible to imagine it all; from the country of Ricky Van Shelton, Patsy Cline, The Statler 
Brothers and Phil Vassar to the smooth R&B of D’Angelo, Chris Brown and Trey Songz to the 
gritty hip-hop of Missy Elliott, The Clipse and N.E.R.D.; Virginia has seen it all but this book 
sets to put the whole story of VA rock down on paper with new interviews and information 
documenting the entire exciting scene from the eyes of the people who lived it. 

The 1950s 

When rock ‘n’ roll was starting out, there were quite a few musicians coming out to start 
working with this new style of music. In Virginia, it wasn’t any different. At first, it seemed that 
R&B stars like Tommy Edwards, who went to number one on the Billboard Top 100 with “It’s 
All in the Game” in 1954, would be the biggest thing to come out of the state. But that would 
soon change and the state of music in Virginia would never be the same again. 

It was the late fifties when future rockabilly legend Gene Vincent and his Blue Caps 
came out of Norfolk. Vincent had been in the navy and survived a car crash which severely 
crippled his leg. While he was recuperating, he started playing guitar. He became good enough 
that once he was released, he set about putting a band together. This band became the Blue Caps 
and they began to take off, not just locally but nationally. He signed a deal with Capitol Records 
and released his first single, “Woman Love.” Originally, “Be-Bop-a-Lula” was the b-side but 
Gene’s manager made sure that radio stations also got to hear the single’s flipside. The gambit 
paid off and radio immediately forgot about “Woman Love,” which was considered controversial 
anyway and focused all their attention on “Be-Bop-a-Lula.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Bc-Bop-A-Lula (Peaked at #7; 1956) 

Race with the Devil (Peaked at #96; 1956) 

Lotta Lovin’ (Peaked at #13; 1957) 

Dance to the Bop (Peaked at #23; 1958) ***CHART01*** 

*** END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

When “Be-Bop-a-Lula” was released in 1956, it became a smash hit and one of the major 
cornerstones of early rock ‘n’ roll. Riding the wave of success, he managed to star in some major 
films of the time including “The Girl Can’t Help It” with Jayne Mansfield and a starring role in 
“Hot Rod Gang.” After recording and touring for years, by the end of the decade, the hits had 
dried up and soon after, so did his deal with Capitol. He continued working but with much less 



success. Everything had been going well for him until he took a trip with Eddie Cochran to 
England. 

“On April 17, 1960, after hurriedly leaving a Bristol gig, Gene, Eddie Cochran and 
Eddie’s girlfriend, Sharon Sheeley took a late night taxi on route to London. They were all in the 
back seat. In the town of Chippenham, Wilshire, around 1:00 am, the cab rounded a curve and hit 
a cement post at 70-mph. The accident ended Eddie Cochran’s life and severely reinjured Gene’s 
leg leaving him with a limp the rest of his life.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“When the tree of us traveled together, Shari always sat in the middle; but because of the crowd of fans I got in the cab 
first, then Eddie first, then Shari last. With Eddie in the middle, the only way he could have flown out that door was if 
he tried to cover Shari. The only way I came out alive was because I had taken a sleeping pill. After the crash, I woke 
up and carried Eddie over to the ambulance even though I had a broken arm. I was in such a state of shock that I 
though(t) nothing was wrong with me.”-Gene Vincent on the car crash. ***GENEQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

When the accident occurred and Gene was out of commission for a few months, music 
was left with a hole that fans were desperate to fill. After Gene recovered and went back to work, 
he found he was unable to repeat his earlier successes and continued to tour, particularly in the 
U.K. where he still had an audience and also made records for any number of labels. Near the end 
of his life, he relied heavily on alcohol to dull the pain of his accident and his spiraling career. 
Gene died on October 12, 1972, he was only 36. With his death, the music world lost a true 
original and pioneer but the work he had done laid a foundation that thousands of artists both 
locally and nationally would pick up and run with. 

It was around the time that “Be-Bop-a-Lula” was becoming a hit that another person 
came out of Virginia and really started making a difference in the world of rockabilly. Her name 
was Janis Martin and she was born in Sutherlin, Virginia in 1940. By the time 1956 rolled around, 
she had signed a record deal with RCA. Later that same year, she released her first single “Will 
You Willyum,” which quickly sold over 700,000 copies, a huge amount for that time. By the end 
of the year, she’d been awarded by Billboard magazine, the “Most Promising Female Vocalist” of 
the year. But everything soon collapsed. Sometime in 1957, she had gotten married to a guy who 
was in the Army. Then while on a USO tour that same year, she and her husband had a fling and 
Janis discovered she was pregnant. While pregnant she had recorded her final songs for RCA who 
soon dropped her after she’d had the baby. She then vainly tried recording again but when it 
became clear that rockabilly was out, she decided to stay home and raise her son. 

It wasn’t until the late seventies when Janis emerged from obscurity to start touring in 
Europe, where rockabilly was undergoing a huge revival. After experiencing a huge welcome 
back, she began touring America again and experienced moderate success. But by the end of the 



nineties, her health began to fail as she learned she had cancer. Sadly, Janis died on September 3, 
2007 in North Carolina. While she may be gone, her legacy, her music and her unbelievable 
achievements for female rock singers and for the state of Virginia will forever live on. 

During the smashing success of Gene Vincent’s Blue Caps, several members decided to 
strike out on their own to see if they could have success. One of them was Tommy Facenda. Born 
in Portsmouth, by 1956, he had joined up with Gene Vincent as a Blue Cap. He soon became a 
fan favorite and kept up morale of the group when their popularity began to decline. 

By 1958, the Blue Caps were in a state of disarray and Facenda decided to leap off the 
sinking ship to see what he could do on his own. He’d already started writing songs of his own 
and decided to take them to a local producer and some small companies to see what they could 
do. A small Nashville-based label took a chance and signed him and he released his first single a 
few months later. The record failed and Facenda began thinking about how he could go about 
getting a second chance. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

High School U.S.A. (Peaked at #28; 1959) ***CHART02*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The story goes that he decided to go to New York. It was there, by chance that he met up 
with Frank Guida, who was also from Portsmouth. Guida had formed a record label of his own 
and was looking for someone to record a novelty song he’d stumbled across called “High School 
U.S.A.” After recording the song, Guida decided to get some better distribution for it and took it 
to Atlantic Records, who agreed to pick it up. All the work paid off as the song became a hit. 
After the initial success of the song, Facenda was never able to recapture the recognition he’d had 
with it and was eventually dropped from Atlantic. He then joined the Army and was released in 
1962. By that point in time, he had realized that his initial success was a fluke and gave up on 
further musical interests. He then became a firefighter in Portsmouth, something that he has done 
ever since. While Facenda became famous off a novelty, another musician was forthcoming who 
became momentarily famous off of possibly the greatest tragedy in the early history of rock 
music. 

It was February 3, 1959 when Buddy Holly, Richie Valens and the Big Bopper were 
killed in a plane crash in a field in Iowa. The day forever came to be known as “The day the 
music died.” While this tragedy also inspired Don McLean’s insipid “American Pie,” it would 
also inspire a song called “Three Stars.” 

Tommy Dee was born in Vicker, Virginia and was a radio DJ in San Bernardino, 
California when news of the tragedy first started coming in. As Tommy later told a writer, “1 was 



on the air, when it happened. The bells went crazy on the teletype. What’s this? 1 started reading 
it.. .1 wrote the song, right on the spot; poured my heart out.” He later said that as he took it to a 
record executive, the exec asked him if Eddie Cochran could record the song. Cochran spent a 
few hours working on the song but just couldn’t pull it off so eventually Tommy took a shot at it 
and it was decided that his version was the one to go with. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Three Stars (Peaked at #11: 1959) ***CHART03*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

When the song was released in April of 1959, it was a smash. While he was never able to 
repeat this huge success, he continued with a trend of records, designed to comfort people in their 
time of need. None of these records were hits and Tommy soon realized that his huge hit had 
largely been a fluke and went back to being a DJ. Afterwards, he moved to Nashville where he 
stayed in radio and then became a talent scout. 

One of the first real non-pop bands to come out of Virginia was a group of kids called the 
Rock-A-Teens, out of Richmond. By 1959, they’d started playing dances around the area when 
they auditioned for a local label owner named George McGraw. McGraw was impressed by one 
of the band’s songs, an instrumental originally known as “Rock-A-Teen Boogie.” When McGraw 
renamed the song “Woo Hoo,” it became an immediate hit. When the song was released, they 
were contacted by musician Arthur “Guitar Boogie” Smith, who threatened to sue the group for 
plagiarism, even though the members of the band had never heard of Smith. Soon, the carpet was 
pulled out from under them when, “unbeknownst to the group, McGraw struck a deal with Morris 
Levy at Roulette Records in New York to reissue the record for national distribution on Roulette 
4192, now with composer credits on both sides going to G.D. McGraw.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Woo-Hoo (Peaked at #16: 1959) ***CHART04*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Regardless of how much the Rock-A-Teens had been screwed, “Woo Hoo” still became a 
huge hit. Soon, Roulette Records, which now owned them, had them in the studio working on a 
full-length album. When the record, also called Woo Hoo, was released in 1960, it bombed and 
the band’s time in the limelight was over. They soon disbanded but “Woo Hoo” lives on, even 
getting a new lease on life when the Japanese band the 5-6-7-8’s covered it and appeared in the 
film “Kill Bill” performing it. The band got even higher exposure when “Woo Hoo” was used in 
a Vonage phone commercial repeatedly as the company’s theme music from 2004 on. The band’s 
name might not be remembered but their one major hit always will be. 



So, as you can see, there were quite a few musicians in the state starting to make a change 
in the world of music and setting the stage for the musical revolution to come. 

The 1960s 

When the 1960s started, Virginia music was still in its infancy. R&B act the Five Keys, 
out of Newport News had come and gone, Janis Martin had gone into seclusion after her label, 
RCA, found out about her pregnancy and everything looked a bit bleak. Things needed to change 
and soon. Luckily there was a rash of talent looking to make their big break. 

By the end of 1960, a Floridian transplant named Gary “U.S.” Bonds was starting to 
make waves in Norfolk. After singing in church, he had started singing in a doo-wop/soul group 
called The Turks on various street corners throughout the city. As Bonds talked about in a 2004 
interview, his rise took some time, “Usually, me and the guys would be out there singing. One 
day he (Frank Guida of Legrand Records), stopped by and said, ‘Look, you guys sound pretty 
good. I’m planning on opening up a studio in a couple of years. Would you be interested in 
recording for me?’ Of course, we said yes, you know. Then, by the time he did get it open, it was 
a couple of years later. Most of the guys had left town, gone in the service, So, I was the only one 
left there, and got the opportunity to go in and record. Just me.” Bonds was on his way when he 
recorded his first song for the label called “New Orleans.” In order to follow it up, Bonds had to 
come up with something better. What he came up with was “Quarter to Three,” a song which has 
been described in some quarters as “one of the great party songs of all time.” The song went to 
the top of the charts and gave Virginia a huge breakout star. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

New Orleans (Peaked at #6: 1960) 

Quarter to Three (Peaked at #1; 1961; Gold) 

School is Out (Peaked at #5; 1961) 

School is In (Peaked at #28; 1961) 

Dear Lady Twist (Peaked at #9; 1962) 

Twist, Twist Senora (Peaked at #9; 1962) 

Seven Day Weekend (Peaked at #27; 1962) 

Copy Cat (Peaked at #92; 1962) 

This Little Girl (Peaked at #11; 1981) 

Jole Blon (Peaked at #65: 1981) 

Out of Work (Peaked at #21; 1982) ***CHART05*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 


***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Dance ‘till Quarter to Three (Peaked at #6; 1961) 
Dedication (Peaked at #27; 1981) 

On the Line (Peaked at #52; 1982) 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 


***CHART06*** 



Bonds managed to score a few more minor hits but by the end of the decade had been 
relegated to touring the oldies circuit. But in the early ‘80s, he experienced a rebirth of sorts when 
Bruce Springsteen, who’d been regularly playing “Quarter to Three” live, reached out to Bonds 
and together the two started writing songs along with E Street guitarist Steve Van Zandt. In 1980, 
Bonds signed a deal with EMI America and released Dedication. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Then after that I got dropped by EMI because of my management that I had then. Unfortunately, I made another 
mistake by signing with a management corporation that was in charge of me signing with EMI. So, without my 
knowledge, they went in and re-negotiated my contract and wanted a ridiculous amount of money up-front, like a 
million dollars and EMI of course said no. ‘We love ‘em. He’s doing great, but we’re not going to put that kind of 
money up-front.’ The only feedback I got was ‘Hey, EMI doesn’t want you anymore.’ I went through 3 or 4 years 
going, ‘I wonder what the hell I did. It couldn’t have been that bad.”-Gary U.S. Bonds ***GARYQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Trying to pick up the pieces, he signed with a smaller label and released Standing in the 
Line of Fire in 1984. The record quickly disappeared without a trace and Bonds went back to 
touring the oldies circuit. Bonds’ continued success has shown what connection this music has 
with all generations. 

In Richmond, a young garage-rock band called The Escorts, whose members were all just 
out of high school, began getting noticed for their high energy. Garage rock was starting to make 
waves in the aftermath of the initial British invasion. When various members started going away 
to college, the band picked up replacements and kept on going. However in 1964, as they were 
picking up steam, singer Sam Owen died in an accident with a 15 year-old drag racer. His body 
was crushed but the band kept on playing; picking up the pieces, they were about to start 
recording some demos when the war in Vietnam broke out; after undergoing some more lineup 
changes, got down to work. 

In 1965, they released their first album. Bring Down the House . Recorded and released 
independently, the album was mostly filled with cover songs typical of garage bands at the time. 
But after the release of the record, they started releasing singles which included their own songs. 
Soon, they started attracting the attention of several large labels, both regionally and nationally. 

However, this is where the story ends. They had started working on what would be their 
major-label debut when their bassist was drafted. He went and overdosed and died soon 
thereafter. Devastated by everything, the band threw in the towel. All the bandmembers scattered 
to other areas with their guitarist and leader Nick Colleran staying in the music business, building 
a large studio based in Virginia. Though the band met a sad and quick end, they were not the last 
garage band from Virginia to make waves. 

After the Escorts faded away, there were several smaller bands in various areas of the 
state that tried to make a huge mark but none of them succeeded. Some, like the Barracudas out 



of Richmond and Skip and the Creations out of Colonial Beach Pied to break the sound of garage 
nationally and both bands signed with the local Justice Records; ultimately they ended up never 
breaking through and disbanded. 

As garage rock started wearing out its welcome and getting stale, a new style emerged, 
beach music. Undoubtedly inspired as much by the Beach Boys as the Beach Boys were inspired 
by R&B, these bands pumped a new injection of vitality into music, in a time when it was 
desperately needed. Out of Virginia Beach (where else?) came Bill Deal and the Rhondels. They 
would forever be tied with surf/beach music and, while not becoming huge stars all over the 
country, were treated like Gods in Virginia. 

According to Bill Deal family liaison Glen Phillips, “Bill Deal began performing publicly 
at the age of 6. His first taste of national exposure came to him at the age of 15, as the keyboardist 
on Jimmy Soul’s smash hit ‘If You Wanna Be Happy.”’ After playing around for a while, he 
hooked up with some other guys and together they formed The Rhondels. Their biggest hit came 
to them almost as fun. “The road to fame was paved for The Rhondels when, as a joke, the band 
performed Maurice Williams’ ‘May T to a polka beat, and the crowd went wild.’” Soon they 
were on their way, inking a deal with a subsidiary of MGM Records. They went into a 
professional studio and recorded “May 1” as well as several other songs that would become 
staples for the band. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

May I (Peaked at #39; 1969) 

I’ve Been Hurt (Peaked at #35; 1969) 

What Kind of Fool Do You Think I Am (Peaked at #23; 1969) 

Swingin’ Tight (Peaked at #85; 1969) 

Nothing Succeeds Like Success (Peaked at #62; 1970) ***CHART07*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE 
***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The Best of Bill Deal & the Rhondels (Peaked at #185: 1970) ***CHART08*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“So one night, we did a take-off, making fun of ‘May I,’ lots of horns up front and played to a polka beat. People were 
screaming. They loved it. We played it two more times that night.”-Bill Deal on his biggest hit BILLDQUOTE 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After touring. Bill Deal decided to scale his operation back so he could spend more time 
at home with his family. As Bill Deal’s son states, “Using their financial success, my father 
founded Rogues Gallery (a popular VA Beach nightclub) with Gene Loving and future Lt. 
Governor of Virginia, Dick Davis. Bill Deal and the Rhondels continued to perform close to 



home at festivals, reunions, college events, and concerts from Orlando, Fla. to Washington, D.C., 
and of course at their home base, Rogues Gallery in Va. Beach.” But he and the band didn’t 
completely retire from performing, they just did it less frequently. 

By 1986, the Rhondels were seemingly out of commission until Deal and drummer 
Ammon Tharp came back together and started performing again. From then on, they became the 
toast of Virginia Beach, performing at numerous surf festivals as well as the American Music 
Festival, an annual event in Virginia Beach. Sadly, Bill Deal died in 2003 but the remaining 
members have carried on as the Rhondels and still play all over Virginia. 

When the sixties ended, music was all over the place and various bands were trying to 
make a go of it. The Virginia scene was still growing by leaps and bounds, but soon, the music 
would take a different tone and set the stage for the music of the future. Many of these artists 
would find out that it was a lot more difficult to break through than any of them could have 
imagined. 

The 1970s 

When the ‘70s started, music in general was in the doldrums. Folk and psychedelia were 
on the way out and metal was just starting to take shape. In this bleakest of times, Virginia 
struggled to find its way and start making a difference in the music world. 

Up from the grounds of Arlington came Pentagram, one of the most interesting Virginia 
bands ever. A hard rock/metal band created by singer/songwriter Bobby Liebling and 
guitarist/drummer Geof O’Keefe, Pentagram have been continuously playing in different 
incarnations since 1971. 

The band started out with Bobby, Vincent McAllister, Steve Martin and Geof O’Keefe. 
They briefly changed their name to Macabre and released their first single in 1972. Changing the 
name back to Pentagram, the band and Bobby’s songwriting got to be so well-known in the 
underground that allegedly Gene Simmons and Paul Stanley of Kiss met up with the band to 
discuss signing them to Casablanca Records and buying a song from them. Geof O’Keefe told me 
in an interview about the ‘scene’ they were involved with, “To be honest, there really wasn’t any 
‘scene’ to speak of; Washington was never a music-based town, and definitely not a hard rock 
haven like Detroit or Los Angeles. Additionally, we never made a strong effort in the early days 
to play out and be a part of the D.C. music community. Instead, we concentrated on writing and 
learning new originals, and were focusing more on attempting to get a label deal so we could get 
out of D.C. and hopefully tour. Sadly, that never happened...” 

Then the band went through their first major personnel change. “Basically, the whole 
band decided to leave Bobby at the end of 1976,” said Geof, “Since he owned the name, we 



couldn’t ‘kick him out’ and continue as Pentagram, so our only option was to quit.” He also said 
that “dealing with him in Pentagram became increasingly difficult due to both his ego and his 
getting into harder drugs. Numerous managers literally stopped dealing with us because they 
didn’t want to deal with him. He’s very driven about wanting things his way, and this strained our 
friendship and eventually caused the band to split.” 

Picking up the pieces, Bobby started again. It was around this time that he met drummer Joe 
Hasselvander. Hasselvander talked about his beginnings with the band via My Space, “1 joined up 
with Bobby in 1977 and I asked him to join my group which we later called ‘Pentagram’ for lack 
of a better name!” He went on to talk about what Pentagram were known for, “1 think we 
provided a great alternative to the commercial rubbish that was being played on the radio and in 
the bars in those days!” The two eventually became partners in the new incarnation and would go 
on to lead the band together for the better part of a decade. With a new lineup in place, they went 
about recording a single and building up more of a repertoire. Then by the end of the decade, 
there were plans to sign with Atlantic Records, but this, like all the other deals, ended up falling 
through. Then sometime in 1979, the band split up once more. 

In 1981, Joe and Bobby hooked up with guitarist Victor Griffin and started a new band 
called Death Row, becoming known around the D.C. area, releasing an album-length cassette. All 
Your Sins in 1982. They changed their name to Pentagram in ’84 and then in 1985, over ten years 
after initially stalling, finally released their first album, self-titled of course, which was a reissue 
of All Your Sins. Hasselvander ended up leaving the band but Bobby persevered and released a 
second album in 1987 called Day of Reckoning. In the ‘90s, Liebling got the band back together 
with various musicians from around the area and started releasing more material than ever before, 
beginning with 1994’s Be Forewarned, which contained the All Your Sins lineup. Afterwards, he 
signed a deal with the small Black Widow label and released four albums from 1999 to 2004 with 
a new album forthcoming but as yet unrecorded. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“After 1976,1 would see him on occasion, at concerts or if I’d go to see a Pentagram gig. It was rather awkward being 
around him. Currently, I haven’t seen or spoken to him in over twenty years.”-Geof O’Keefe on Bobby Liebling 

***GEOFQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Joe said in 2008, “He (Bobby) pretty much wants everything to go his way and to his 
benefit nowadays. That’s why 1 do my own thing in the doom metal genre ‘The Hounds of 
Hasselvander.’ Bobby has been a guest singer for two of my gigs already!” Besides starting the 
Hounds of Hasselvander and releasing several records, Joe has also been the drummer in Raven 
for over twenty years and guested with Blue Cheer. Geof is currently working on his own music 



and working on finding the right players to go with his project. Victor Griffin went on to a solo 
career and started Pistonhead, with Wino of the Obsessed; he also became a born-again Christian 
and started a Christian doom metal band, Place of Skulls. Sadly, founding member Vincent 
McAllister passed away due to cancer in 2006. Guitarist Randy Palmer who worked closely with 
Geof in various projects was killed in a car crash in 2002. 

In the end, the band’s legacy has only grown over the years as material from their early 
singles has been gathered together and reissued to a hungry audience as well as some of their 
nineties’ albums being reissued in 2009 to coincide with a documentary about Bobby Liebling 
seeing the light of day. The Dead Weather, the latest project of Jack White of the White Stripes 
also jumped aboard the bandwagon, covering the Pentagram classic “Forever My Queen” in 
2009. So there is very little of Pentagram that will not be remembered by metal heads of the 
future. 

The charming power-pop of Artful Dodger came out of the Fairfax area and formed in 
1973. Although from Virginia, they found that success came from elsewhere as future frontman 
Peter Bonta told me, “Well, it was really exciting to be a part of a band signed to a major label, as 
you can imagine. Flowever, DC, where we’re all from, didn’t really embrace the band and it was 
Cleveland and all along Lake Erie that really boosted the band’s popularity...” The band was first 
known as Brat and released a few singles before changing their name to Artful Dodger. They 
signed with Columbia Records in 1975 and shortly thereafter released their self-titled debut, 
produced by Jack Douglas, who also worked with Aerosmith. The album failed but the band 
persevered and began working on another album, once again produced by Douglas. When Honor 
Among Thieves was released in 1976, it too failed, despite much strong material. It was around 
this time they took part in one of the strangest tours in history, opening for Kiss. Needless to say, 
the confusion on the part of both band’s fans didn’t really help matters much so Artful Dodger 
went back to the studio to work on another record. 

When Babes on Broadway came out in 1977, it too failed and the band were stuck, 
because it seemed like there was so much promise but they just didn’t know how to take control 
of it and use it to their advantage and soon they’d been dropped from the label and 
singer/songwriter Gary Cox quit. 

The band soon recovered and recruited guitarist/songwriter Peter Bonta and signed a new 
deal with the much smaller Ariola Records. When Rave On was released in 1980, it didn’t do 
anything so they continued touring. Peter Bonta told me about the band’s experience with the 
label, “It was bitter sweet.. .1 thought they could have pushed the band a bit harder.. .it didn’t 
leave me disappointed or bitter, though, just made me try harder...” Realizing the end was near, 



the band called it quits in 1983 with every member moving on to different endeavors. Peter Bonta 
hooked up with Mary Chapin Carpenter and played with her for a number of years. He also 
opened up his own recording studio, Wally Cleaver’s Recording. 

Over the years, interest in the band continued to grow, particularly in Cleveland, which 
had always been one place where they were treated like stars. After years of reviewing their 
legacy, the band, including both Peter Bonta and Gary Cox reunited in 1991 to play a show in 
Cleveland. Then around 2005, they played another show in Ohio and began to seriously consider 
playing more. But because of each various members’ different lives, shows became longer and 
longer apart. Peter told me in 2008 that the band were rehearsing for a series of shows and were 
considering the prospect of more. Recently, the band’s legacy has been given a serious going over 
and people have begun to realize how interesting and excellent they where when they were 
originally around. 

On an entirely different end of the spectrum came singer-songwriter Robbin Thompson. 
He got his start singing in Florida, where he was born and raised. Then in his twenties, he moved 
to Virginia. As he said to me in 2008, “Most think 1 grew up in Virginia and started my career 
here. I didn’t come here until age 20 and my 1 st band here was made up of VCU art students. 

Here in Richmond is where 1 met Bruce Springsteen and ended up going to NJ to be in Steel Mill. 

“When that broke up,” he continues, “1 came back and finished school as well as played 
in more acoustical situations until around 1976 when I won the American Song Festival with a 
song called the ‘Boy from Boston.’” Then he signed with Nemperor Records, a small label with 
major distribution. He released his self-titled debut not long afterward, which didn’t sell and he 
was subsequently dropped. Then in 1978 he teamed up with singer/songwriter Steve Bassett for 
an album on a local label called Robbin Thompson and Steve Bassett Together and they penned 
what became known as “Sweet Virginia Breeze,” which has become so synonymous with 
Virginia that it’s the unofficial state song. Around this time, he also became more nationally 
known, even writing a song with Timothy B. Schmit for Poco’s 1977 album Indian Summer. 

Then he released another record called Two B ’s Please that started gaining attention. Not 
long afterward, he signed another deal with a small label named Ovation Records and re-released 
the record nationally. But as Robbin told me about Ovation, “They sold around 200,000 units of 
our LP and went bankrupt owning me all my royalties. So.. .success was.. .humbling.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“I have a recording facility (In Your Ear Music and Recording Services) that writes music for commercials and films. I 
record my music without any guidelines or critiques from anyone but me, I write for the people who like my music for 
what it is. If a label wants to sign me I would consider it but not jump at it.”-Robbin Thompson ROBBINQUOTE 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 



***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Two B’s Please (Peaked at #168; 1980) ***CHART09*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Brite Eyes (Peaked at #66; 1980) ***CHART10*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Picking up the pieces, he continued recording all throughout the ‘80s. Recording and 
releasing his own records, he’s able to do things on his own, he’s also been able to set things up 
for other singer-songwriters and show them how to do it. 

One of the coolest bands to ever come out of Virginia, Single Bullet Theory formed in 
Richmond, not Norfolk as has been stated in several books. The story of this band is one of the 
most interesting and fascinating of all the bands because so much happened. The band got their 
start in late 1976 under the name X-Breed. After playing a few shows with that name, they wisely 
decided to change it to something cooler and so came up with Single Bullet Theory. As vocalist 
Michael Garrett told me in early 2008, “We started the Richmond rock scene.” He is quite right 
because apart from top 40 and cover bands, there were no real rock bands in the whole city. As 
soon as SBT started, other bands started springing up everywhere. As a matter of fact, many other 
musicians I’ve talked to frequently brought up SBT as an influence just because they were there 
first and laid down the foundation for the other bands to start on. 

After releasing their first EP on a small label in 1978, the band started progressing more 
and more as their songwriting skills got sharper. Then during the summer of 1979, they were 
approached by people compiling a compilation for release on Elektra Records called Sharp Cuts. 
After hearing the band’s “Keep it Tight,” the compilers agreed to put it on the record. 

Once the record came out, they were singled out as one of the best. Emboldened by this 
new attention, the band went about trying to get signed. During this time, they were handpicked 
by the Pretenders to open a tour, which opened lots of doors. 

The band then began showcasing in New York, hoping to score a deal as CBS had turned 
them down. At one of these showcases, they were approached by an A&R man from Nemperor 
Records, best known for the Romantics and Steve Forbert, and ironically was a subsidiary of 
CBS. The band then entered the studio to begin recording their full-length debut. In an interesting 
move, they paid for the recording while the label put up the money to promote and press the 
record. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Keep It Tight (Peaked at #78; 1983) 


***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 


***CHART11*** 



***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Our PR man (sorry no names) was the best in the biz and had he stayed with us instead of jumping on the Michael 
Jackson bandwagon it would have been a quick ride to the top; and (this is where the resentment comes to the surface) 
he said he’d be willing to stay with us IF we paid him a bunch of money UNDER THE TABLE. Our management 
made efforts to do so but ran out of dough. Our second single, ‘Hang Onto Your Heart’ was forced on us by the label 
(we didn’t write it) but when test marketed in the US Virgin Islands it did great and went to #1; we never got to do the 
Caribbean tour.. .’’-Mick Muller talking about SBT’s major-label run ***MICKMQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

In January 1983, the self-titled debut was finally released. But as bassist Mick Muller told 
me in 2007, the band found that success wasn’t all it was cracked up to be. Not long after the 
album was released, they underwent another major lineup change but managed to persevere even 
as spirits were waning. Then they started working on a second album but according to Michael 
Garrett, “After the label pulled promotion, we kept writing but didn’t go anywhere.” Then after 
going back and forth with various members as well as the brass of CBS, the band decided at the 
end of 1984 to call it quits. Mick Muller told me his side of the story, “After the ‘Hang On to 
Your Heart’ thing we knew we were finished, the label had branded us malcontents and trouble 
makers and we were always too creative for CBS (they like to pull the strings), we’d still be 
making records today if we had signed to a cool subsidiary or an indie.” 

In the aftermath, the band scattered with members going all over the place, but still 
staying in music. Mick Muller joined up with Richmond musician Janet Martin in her band and 
ended up marrying her while Michael Garrett has become a graphic artist. 

By the end of the ‘70s, music was in the doldrums as disco began rearing its ugly, glittery 
head. Unfortunately for musicians of Virginia, the major label feeding frenzy was passing them 
by and they were being dumped on the curb to pick up the pieces. But with the dawning of a new 
decade, everything changed and the music of Virginia would never be the same again. 

The 1980s 

As the 1980s dawned, folk and disco were starting to die out. During this downtime, 
power-pop began and hardcore and punk began rearing its head. It seemed at last as if music had 
been saved. It was during this time that several very different, but all very cool bands came out of 
Virginia and in the process, began changing the way that music would forever be viewed. 

One of the first bands to make a name for themselves was Beex, started by the legendary 
Christine Gibson. They got their start in the late 1970s and began recording in the early ‘80s 
which is when they began to become well-known. 

Christine Gibson was a revolutionary figure, being one of the first female punk singers. 

In a club with mostly men, this was definitely something that gave the band an added edge. 
Everyone who knew her talked about her because she was one of a kind. Throughout the band’s 



long career, they were able to keep a pretty consistent lineup, which mostly comprised of Gibson, 
her husband Tom Applegate and Tom Rodriguez. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“In Richmond, we were lucky enough to have 2 clubs, The Back Door and Benny’s, which were basically run by 
people in the scene. We made up shit and played it the next day. We made music for ourselves and played it to each 
other. Punk made it possible to play with out being able to play. Attitude was the point, the music was the vehicle but 
the passengers were hanging outta the car screaming FUCK YOU. It wasn’t success or fame or money that drove this 
scene, it was the desire to rock! Which in a way makes RVA different from other cities in that ‘they’ were more 
concerned with the ‘show biz’ end of it.”-Tom Applegate ***TOMAQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Over the years, when numerous bands came and went, Beex stayed together, playing 
shows and writing songs. They released numerous singles and EP’s, including their first, Beat 
Beat in 1980 and their most famous. Butch, in 1981. Sadly, in December of 2007, Christine 
passed away from complications of breast cancer at the age of 55. The band is still together, 
playing shows in Christine’s memory and helping to keep the legacy alive. In the summer of 
2008, they released their fourth album, Christine, making sure her memory stays constant. 

Around the same time as Beex began making their presence known, a singer-songwriter 
was also making his name known. Steve Bassett got his start playing organ in a band called The 
Reactions, out of Richmond. “My break out of the region was as a singer, rather than as an 
original music artist,” he said via email; “1 lent my voice to worldwide advertising music in the 
‘80’s, traveled the world, sang with the finest studio musicians in NY, Nashville, Chicago, and 
LA, and found deep fulfillment from it as a musician.” 

It was around this time that he hooked up with Robbin Thompson and together they 
wrote and recorded “Sweet Virginia Breeze.” Not long after the song became a hit, he was 
discovered by the legendary John Hammond Sr. and signed to Columbia Records. When his self- 
titled, Jerry Wexler produced album was released not long thereafter, it stiffed and, not wanting to 
play the major-label game, he went back to being an indie artist. He says of that time, “1 don’t 
think we gave them anything they could sell huge numbers of at the time.” 

He continued releasing albums throughout the ‘90s as well as touring constantly, 
sometimes with Delbert McClinton. While not as big a name as before, he still has quite a huge 
fanbase in Virginia who support him and allow him to make the music he wants to make. 

One of the first Virginia bands to get major label attention in the ‘80s was The Dads and 
they began around 1980 with Mark Lewis, who had left Single Bullet Theory, Bryan Harvey, 
Michael Tubb and David Ayers. As David Ayers told me about the scene the Dads came up in, “It 
was something in the air, or maybe the water but suddenly Richmond had a thriving indie scene.” 
Not long after they made their debut, they started playing up and down the east coast and getting 



excellent reactions wherever they went. It wasn’t long before the band signed a deal with CBS 
Records and began working on its first record. 

When the self-titled record was released, it failed and the band found itself looking at 
their options. As David told me, “No matter how hip a record label strives to be it pays to keep in 
mind they are a business like any other. The more control you have of your own career the more 
prepared you are for the shocks ahead.” 

David told me about the band’s demise: “The Dads decided to call it a day after the first 
album’s disappointing national sales. We worked and toured very hard to promote it for about a 
year after its release. Most of our fans felt that it didn’t capture the energy and excitement of how 
we were live and 1 have to agree with them. We just sat down and decided to call it a day. We 
were such great friends so there was no fighting or bitterness among ourselves. Mike wanted to 
marry his fiance, settle down and start a business. Both Bryan and myself wanted to carry on in 
music.” 

In the wake of their demise, all the members drifted for a time before finding their next 
outfit; for Bryan Harvey, it was House of Freaks (more on them later) and for David Ayers, it 
required a move to London where he first joined a pop band called Candyland with future 
members of Brit-pop band Sleeper and Jamiroquai. David talked about that time, “I formed a 
band called Candyland and we were signed to the Cure’s label, Fiction. After that I toured and 
recorded extensively with Heather Nova.” After continuing to play as a session player, he started 
a successful trip-hop band, Red Snapper. 

After the Dads disbanded, it was time for punk and hardcore to start up. One of the first 
bands was Graven Image, out of Richmond. As leader Nick Smilek told me, “There wasn’t too 
big of a scene back then, but everyone knew everyone and if the crowd liked you.. .word traveled 
very fast and the other towns wanted to have you come and play.” Slowly but surely, the 
Richmond punk scene began building and growing more and more. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We had a falling out after a tour that ended in Boston. We are all older now but to this day we all agree that we didn’t 
know what we had until it was over.’’-Nick Smilek on the end of Graven Image ***NICKSQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

There was one major thing that separated the punk bands from all the other acts that had 
come before them: success. While they released their first split cassette in 1982, followed by an 
EP and a full-length, they weren’t able to break through nationally. As Smilek said, “Success, that 
is measured on a very different scale. We never thought about be successful we were just kids 
that had a fun time playing shows as much as we did practicing. 



“One thing that really help the Richmond scene and peaked the curiosity was when Jerry 
Falwell had his radio show and was preaching that the punk rock bands in Richmond, White 
Cross and Graven Image were corrupting minds of the youth in Richmond with there(sic) devil 
music. Now that is when we realized that what we were doing was bigger than all of us.. .If four 
skate punks from Richmond can write music that can rattle the cage of Mr. Jerry Falwell we must 
be doing something right.” 

Like most other punk bands, Graven Image came to a quick and rather abrupt end. The 
band then went their different directions but sadly vocalist Dwayne passed away a few years ago 
reportedly of a drug overdose in circumstances that are a bit murky to this writer. Nick told me 
that it had something to do with the Richmond Times-Dispatch and the sheriff of Richmond and 
some type of corruption and cover up that was never really reported. Meanwhile, Brit Ryle 
became a financial consultant in Baltimore and Nick moved to Powhatan, Virginia and became a 
father. The band’s legacy now remains tied to the Richmond punk scene in general, which is quite 
an accomplishment, considering everything that came after them. 

White Cross came out of Richmond and while their career was brief they are still 
remembered for what they achieved. They released an EP, Fascist in 1982 and their only full- 
length album. What’s Going On? the following year on their own Zero Degree label. Besides the 
label, they also did their own booking, at least for a short time as they talked about in an 
interview with Maximumrocknroll in 1984, “Yes, but it was all taking up too much of my time. 
Now a guy named Mike Thomas does the booking-Major/Minor Productions. There’s always a 
small group of people in every scene that do all the work to keep it going.” 

When they went their separate ways, there was a break when the band members didn’t do 
much but that would all change. One member, Dewey Rowell, who had played in numerous other 
bands around Richmond, including Unseen Force, which released one album. In Search of the 
Truth in 1986, found a new career: crime. Michael Bishop of GWAR told me that Dewey had 
spent seven years in jail for breaking & entering and had also developed a particularly nasty 
cocaine habit. After cleaning himself up, he moved to West Virginia but later returned to 
Richmond where he is now. Frontman Crispy and drummer Rob Mosby reunited in 2009 with 
former Beex and Prevaricators guitarist Tommy Rodriguez and former Moby/Unseen Force/Four 
Walls Falling bassist Greta Brinkman to play a benefit for the founder of Benny’s. Subsequently, 
the band began playing shows around Richmond and are looking forward to doing more. The 
band’s legacy as one of the greatest VA hardcore bands will never be forgotten. 

One of the most fascinating and unbelievably tragic stories is that of the Deal. Formed in 
Charlottesville in 1979, the power-pop band had probably the worst luck of any band to ever 



come out of Virginia. Coming together as students at the University of Virginia, they began 
playing shows soon after forming. Recording intermittently whenever they could, they were 
building a steady local following. But it proved to be difficult in Charlottesville as guitarist Mark 
Roebuck told me, “When the Deal began playing, Charlottesville was a completely a rhythm and 
blues town. Bands like Skip Castro, the Allstars and Johnny Sportcoat dominated in a huge way, 
playing, with incredible virtuosity and showmanship, a repertoire of mostly standard classic blues 
songs. The Deal came from complete left field.” 

By 1981, the band signed a publishing deal and soon inked a management deal with 
Linda Stein, who at that point also managed the Ramones. Thanks to the new contacts, they 
signed a contract with Bearsville Records, a subsidiary of Warner Brothers started by former Bob 
Dylan manager Albert Grossman. 

Once the contract was signed, the band began recording an EP for the label in 1983. But, 
right after they finished the record, Bearsville lost its contract with Warners. After the label cut 
ties, the band remained signed to Bearsville and continued working, despite undergoing a lineup 
change. One of the casualties was drummer Hugh Patton but he was quickly replaced by Jody 
Stephens, formerly of Big Star. The union didn’t last long and the band returned to the studio to 
continue working on material with new drummer Mike Clarke. They completed a full-length 
record and Albert Grossman decided to see what he could do with the band and the label in 
Europe. In January of 1986, while on a flight to England, Grossman suffered a heart attack and 
died. Mark Roebuck summed up the whole experience quite nicely, “The main negative effect 
was being signed so early, but then having our dreams and expectations dragged on in such an 
ultimately heartbreaking way. Being signed to Warner Brothers, we just felt we’d made it and 
everything would naturally follow. Not exactly.” 

The band continued playing shows but soon decided to call it quits. But before they 
could, Jody Stephens suggested they come to Ardent Studios in Memphis to work on some 
material. “In 1987, the band completed its only full-length album. Titled Brave New World, the 
record featured cameos by Stephens and Alex Chilton. Major labels expressed interest, but no 
offers were made. Frustrated once again, the band released the album itself. Brave New World 
met with positive reviews but its release was a limited one, bankrolled by only what the band 
members could afford. The toll on the band—both financially and emotionally—finally became 
too much.” 

Soon, the band members started drifting into other projects. One, started by frontman 
Mark Roebuck entitled Tribe of Heaven included songwriting with future superstar Dave 
Matthews. In fact, it was Roebuck that got the Dave Matthews Band their first steady gig at the 



Eastern Standard, a bar in Charlottesville where Roebuck was the bartender; Mark talked about 
the band’s stint, “By the same token, getting DMB to play at Eastern Standard helped me activate 
a slow Tuesday night.. .1 had no idea of the journey those guys were about to take.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“A brilliant, tonnented soul who brought out the very best and worst in me.”-Mark Roebuck on Haines Fullerton 

***MARKRQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

For Haines Fullerton, everything soon became too much to bear. He began to suffer from 
depression and though it was suggested around Charlottesville that he thought he was a new 
messiah or something, Mark Roebuck says, “It was more complicated than that.” On September 
20, 1996, Haines committed suicide by shooting himself. 

The other members started other projects including Sub-Seven and Speeding Lisa. Mark 
still releases loads of records; Eric Schwartz died in 2006 of apparent natural causes and Hugh 
Patton and Jim Jones still make music. Over the years, the band’s legend began to grow and soon 
people from all over the country were trying to find out all they could about the group and what 
had happened to such a promising career. Then in the spring of 2003, the Not Lame label released 
Goodbye September, a collection of their Bearsville demos and other rarities. While the band 
didn’t last long, their legacy both aurally and musically will live on. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We formed a band, L’Amour, after hearing Patti Smith, The Ramones and Television. This was in the late ‘70s. There 
was a good amount of people and three or four bands around who were doing similar stuff. Whatever scene there was, 
these bands made it. Just a bunch of outcasts looking for a place to get drunk and make loud music.”-David Stover on 
the Prevaricators ***DAVIDSQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Coming out about the same time were the Prevaricators, a fierce hardcore band out of 
Richmond. After L’Amour broke up, guitarist Tommy Rodriguez and singer Steve Hunter found 
each other in Richmond and started the Prevaricators. There wasn’t much of a scene as guitarist 
David Stover told me, “1 don’t know if we were part of a scene. We would usually make fun of 
whatever was supposed to be ‘the scene. ’ Most of the band members were somewhat older than 
the starry eyed college punks. We had been around the block a few times and were somewhat 
jaded.” 

When the band started, they were like almost every other hardcore band of the time. 
David talked about that time, “It was fun to go other places and play but it certainly wasn’t a life 
of luxury. We slept on floors in cold water tenements in NY. Had our van broken into and 
equipment stolen, but it was great to get up in front of a crowd who were completely into the 
music. You’re always more much more appreciated in other places than your home town.” The 



band’s sound would soon change with the addition of saxophone player Zip Irvin, who added a 
whole new dimension to the sound of hardcore in general. As Zip told me in May of 2008, “Steve 
came to me one time when I was playing saxophone with another band, the Good Guys*, and said 
that he liked what I was doing. I asked him if I might play with him. His question came to me, 
‘Can you squeal like a pig?’ My response, ‘I’m your boy.’ From there, an alliance was bom.” 

The band released several singles including a major EP in 1983 before releasing their first 
full-length in 1985, Snubculture. The record was a huge independent success and allowed them to 
travel up and down the east coast. Within the next few years, the band released one more full- 
length, Detente and continued touring, all the while undergoing their fair share of lineup changes. 
But the band persevered until a certain point. 

As Zip Irvin told me, “Well, everyone was involved in two or three projects, this is 
typical of musicians at the time, and some of the folks had other stuff going on. Steve moved to 
New Orleans at one point and the gigs just sort of stop and the band eases out of existence.” In 
the aftermath of the band’s farewell, David Stover went on to start a very successful photography 
business in Richmond that he still operates today. He has also found the time to play in a country 
band called Buttercup. Zip Irvin moved to Kentucky and is a sociology professor at Eastern 
Kentucky University. He still plays in a North Carolina swing band called the Mighty Men. 

In the words of David Stover, “Steve moved to New Orleans shortly after the band broke 
up. Fell in love with a beautiful Eastern European woman, started a successful custom lamp 
business and then died.” It is unknown, at least to this author, what Steve died of, all is known is 
that he passed away sometime in 2001. The Prevaricators’ legacy, however, is well-respected by 
people in the know in Richmond and across the country where people remember the band for the 
legends that they were. 

Coming out of the Fairfax area was Scream who came into prominence around 1983. 
While Scream were a hardcore band, they took more from the D.C. scene of bands like Minor 
Threat and Bad Brains than a lot of other Virginia bands. Guitarist Franz Stahl told me about their 
start in 2008, “When we first started, we were just a basement band, and with no songs we did 
covers of early punk and garage bands that we got turned onto by listening to programs on 
WHFS.” Their influence, not just on Virginia punk but on the national punk scene was 
astronomical. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 


* The Good Guys were a hugely influential black-rock band from Richmond that had a gigantic impact on everybody who ever saw 
them play live. But unfortunately, they never scored a record deal of any importance and as a result, the only thing the band released 
was a compilation of singles in 1998.1 debated whether or not to include them here but because of a lack of any real material, I chose 
not to. 



“We built our own (scene) by starting these house parties where we’d perfonn. Word spread quick about these cool 
parties and this band playing this crazy stuff. It started with a handful and then grew to schools all over northern VA 
that were hip to these awesome gigs at what became known as the Scream House.”-Franz Stahl FRANZSQUOTE 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After releasing a few singles and two full-lengths, Still Screaming in 1983 and This Side 
Up in 1985, their influence would only grow with the addition of powerful new drummer Dave 
Grohl in 1987. Franz Stahl: “We lost our original drummer (Kent Stax) due to family (kids), we 
put out the word and Dave came a knocking.” 

With the release of Banging the Drum in 1987, the band became better known and began 
touring nationally. But success wasn’t easy to come by as Stahl said, “Even though we toured all 
over, we still had to get day jobs upon returning home. Success was our notoriety.” But trouble 
was beginning to brew under the surface as guitarist Skeeter Thompson was dealing with a drug 
problem. After recording two more albums, No More Censorship in 1988 and Fumble, recorded 
in 1990 but not released until 1993, the band came to an end. Grohl then joined Nirvana and the 
rest is history. 

Leaders Franz and Pete Stahl formed Wool and recorded two albums for London 
Records; Franz told me about that time, “It was a great run.. .being on a major helped us get out 
there and put some money in our pocket, but the downside was this was the beginning of the end 
for the music biz and majors, they were just looking for the hits, and did little to grow a band. 
They weren’t looking long-term.” The band ended up disbanding in 1996 with Pete going on to 
form the stoner band Goatsnake; Franz spent a millisecond in the Foo Fighters but now does 
music for films and television and works at home with his brother on new music. Scream’s legacy 
is tied in with Dischord Records and are now seen as one of the greatest hardcore bands of the 
eighties. 

The noisy hardcore punk of Death Piggy was also formed around this time by Russ 
Bahorsky and Dave Brockie. Playing shows around Richmond, the band started to make a name 
for itself. As future member Chris Bopst told me, “The Richmond scene was more wide open 
with a distinctly art school bent. The Richmond scene encompasses a whole lot more divergent 
sound than DC.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Success was getting gigs. Nobody harbored dreams of mainstream success. We hated the mainstream and we played 
more to piss people off than to please them. I joined Death Piggy in the spring of 85 so they were pretty established 
already .’’-Chris Bopst ***CHRISBQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Death Piggy released three seven inches, beginning with Love War in 1984 and played a 
number of legendary shows throughout Virginia and then in the words of Chris Bopst, “The band 
ceased to exist when nobody wanted to do it anymore. It was that simple. No fanfare just the 



general feeling that the band had run its coarse. Dave, Russ & I started GWAR when Death Piggy 
folded.” 

Russ Bahorsky talking in a 1997 interview, asked about what had happened to Death 
Piggy, said, “The reason why Death Piggy suddenly seemed to disappear and why GWAR 
suddenly took off was because Sean had a little run-in with the law. He always had a temper and 
drinking problem, and he tried to kill a guy that was sleeping with his recently ex-girlfriend. Sean 
spent a year in jail and later violated parole, so he had to leave the state permanently.” 

But that wasn’t the end of Death Piggy’s story. Chris Bopst played with the jazzy Alter 
Natives on SST. The band also included Greg Ottinger, one-time member of GWAR and Jim 
Thomson, founding member of Bio Ritmo. Bopst also wrote for the local Brick magazine and 
became a radio host, creating and running a long-running show, “The Bopst Show” broadcast 
right out of Richmond on AM radio until he stepped down. He then quickly re-launched the show 
as a weekly podcast. This has become his new career as he told me, “The last touring 1 did was a 
2 week stint with the Dave Brockie Experience about 5 years ago. After playing in bands for over 
20 odd years, 1 decided to stop playing music live. Truth is it got boring. There are only so many 
shitholes a man can endure before it just seems stupid. I never cared about the adulation of 
strangers so it was easy to step off the world’s stages. 1 never say never about playing in a band 
again, but it would have to be something very special to get me to commit myself to playing 
music again.” 

Then there’s the story of Death Piggy drummer Sean Sumner. Sean passed away in 1996 
and a number of rumors soon sprung up about his death. The most common one 1 had heard was 
that he had committed suicide. I asked Chris about what had happened and this is what he said, 
“Sean was beaten to death by cops in Boston. He always had a special knack for making a bad 
situation worse.” The members of Death Piggy have gone in very separate ways but the influence 
they had over the Richmond scene will not soon be forgotten; a compilation of their entire output 
was released in 1999 and the band are still hailed as one of the greatest punk bands to ever come 
out of Virginia. 

Not long after Death Piggy began, another band, Honor Role, came barreling out of 
Richmond. Honor Role was the brainchild of singer/guitarist Pen Rollings. When the band 
released their debut EP, It Bled Like a Stuck Pig in 1984, it was a battle cry for the Virginia scene. 
Carrying on after some lineup changes, they released their first full-length The Pretty Song in 
1986. The record was not as critically acclaimed as Stuck Pig, but the band persevered and 
continued touring. With the release of their final album. Rictus on Homestead Records in 1989, 
they decided it was time to call it quits. 



It was during the making of the final album that Pen started working in another band 
called Butterglove. These outside activities led to the demise of the band. Pen stated in an 
interview, “1 think that Honor Role wasn’t quite seeing eye to eye anymore. I don’t think it was 
anything personal. A lot of it was petty bullshit on my part. But Honor Role just wasn’t breathing 
anymore. It was time to stop it and move on. 1 think we all moved on very unashamedly. 1 don’t 
think anybody did anything dicky.” While Honor Role have reunited for some one-offs, it doesn’t 
seem likely the band will come back together on a permanent basis. 

After Butterglove disbanded, Pen started his next project, Breadwinner, which became 
one of the most influential bands ever to come out of Richmond. Both bands split before releasing 
any real material but posthumous collections have been released for both. Pen then started 
playing in the short-lived Ladyfinger before taking a break from music for a while. He then 
launched a metal band called Loincloth. 

Next to come was Ten Ten, out of Richmond. Ten Ten were a new-wave type rock band, 
one of many to emerge from the country during this time. The band got their start when 
vocalist/guitarist Mark Lewis, formerly of both Single Bullet Theory and the Dads and 
vocalist/bassist Peter Bell came together and started a new band. The band, soon to be dubbed 
Ten Ten formed out of necessity because of a lack of real rock bands in Virginia. The guys 
sought to change this and started gigging incessantly, joined by drummer Lee Johnson and 
keyboardist Don Ruzek. 

When the band began playing around, they immediately gathered a following. As Don 
Ruzek told me, “1 moved from playing in a band with x-Buzzcocks bassist Steve Garvey in New 
York to join Ten Ten in Richmond because the scene was so good. It was exciting to break out of 
the Richmond scene into London, but the success wasn’t as good there. 1 think the most 
memorable shows we played were in the eastern U.S., NYC, Richmond and Chapel Hill, great 
understanding of our music.” After touring and making a name for themselves, they hooked up 
with local producer Bruce Olsen and his Generic label. Once they released their debut album. 
Ordinary Thinking in 1984, the band continued touring and watched their profile grow. 

As they began to get more and more attention, they found themselves in the midst of a 
bidding war with several major labels. Ultimately signing with Chrysalis Records, the band 
returned to the studio with future Morrissey and Cranberries producer Stephen Street. 1986’s 
Walk On failed to capture the band’s energy and was dead on arrival. Don Ruzek told me about 
their time with Chrysalis, “Wasn’t bitter from the experience with a major label but it was 
disappointing. They, of course, think there’s a formula for successful music and were trying to 
mold us, but we couldn’t be molded. Not sure why.” Not long after touring had wrapped for the 



record, the band decided to go their separate ways. After the split, the guys went on to vastly 
different careers; Mark is living in New York City as a sometime musician, Peter works for a 
country club, Lee works for a stage production company in Richmond while Don has gone into 
work as a visual artist, website designer and soundtrack music. 

One of the most underrated and almost forgotten punk bands to come out during this time 
was Baby Opaque, out of Charlottesville. The band got started in April 1984 in the bedroom of 
guitarist Todd Wilson, along with singer/bassist Michael W. Dean and drummer Michael Berube. 
The band started playing around the area under the excellent name Insane Anglo Warlord, an 
anagram of Ronald Wilson Reagan but didn’t get much of a reaction. Michael W. Dean told me 
in December 2007, “We played a few out-of-town gigs: DC, Richmond and Norfolk, but always 
playing with hardcore bands. The audiences were bigger, but still scratching their heads. 

Hardcore punkers, for all of their posturing of being alternative, can often be as closed minded as 
frat boys who want to boogie and drink to roadhouse blues. They’re actually often the same 
people, with different haircuts.” They changed their name to Baby Opaque and began playing 
more shows. 

The band released their first EP, Pain, Fears and Insects in 1984 and got some good 
notices from the underground press. Michael W. Dean wrote about the release of the EP, “The 
day after they came in the mail 1 tried to kill myself because I felt that my life's work and purpose 
had been accomplished. 1 can be a pathetic asshole sometimes.” He was released from Blue Ridge 
Mental Hospital shortly thereafter and the band resumed activity. Emboldened by their minor 
success, they went and recorded their only full-length, Fugue in Cow Minor in 1985. After 
releasing the record and doing a lot of touring and managing to get some airplay with the record, 
the band found themselves at a crossroad. 

Trying to get their name out there, they realized they hadn’t really made much progress 
and soon afterwards, decided to call it quits. Michael W. Dean made his way to California and 
started up a new band, Bomb. Bomb released four albums, including one. Hate Fed Love on 
Warner Bros, in 1991. He said about that time, “Bomb on a major label? Weird. They thought so 
too. We were dropped within 18 months. At the rate this record sells, it will pay off our advance 
and I will start receiving royalties from it again when 1 am 92 years old.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Warner Brothers gave us a shitty deal. Our lawyer said it ‘looked like a 1965 Motown contract.’ WB put the record 
out, then promptly ignored us. They didn’t give us ANY tour support, didn’t help book a tour, wouldn’t give us a paltry 
five grand to make a video. Warner Brothers didn’t even send out promo materials on time when WE booked our own 
damn tour. They often showed up the day we got there, far too late for the club to do anything with them. We still 
starved, and surprise, surprise, the record tanked. WB dropped us, but didn’t bother to tell us we were dropped. We 
found out from our lawyer, who read it in a trade paper.”-Michael W. Dean on his adventures in major-label land 
***MICHAELWQUOTE*** 



***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Once Bomb broke up, Michael W. Dean went into business for himself and has set up a 
nice career. He is a voice-over artist, a filmmaker and a published author with four books to his 
credit. He told me, “I’ve kinda reinvented myself as a filmmaker, writer and podcaster. I still love 
to reach the world, but 1 like to get paid for it.” Todd Wilson has a family in the Midwest and 
Michael Berube has given up music for a different career. He told me in 2007, “I’ve been 
teaching American literature since 1989, and moved from Illinois to Penn State in 2001.” 

Michael W. Dean has had the last laugh in the end because he has put both Baby Opaque 
and Bomb’s music online and had watched as the number of downloads has risen more and more. 
He told me in 2007, “This year, when 1 put all the Baby Opaque stuff online for free at 
www.babyopaque.com, we got three times as many downloads in the first week as Baby Opaque 
has sold records in 21 years. And the music continues to get a lot of downloads.” 

Around the same time out of Charlottesville came the Happy Flowers, one of the most 
bizarre and energetic bands to ever come out of Virginia. The band emerged from another band, 
the Landlords, which continued running for a few more years before coming to an end. The duo, 
vocalist John Beers (Mr. Horribly-Charred Infant) and guitarist Charlie Kramer (Mr. Anus) came 
together to start recording their silly, infectious punk songs in 1984 and released the Songs for 
Children EP in 1985. After releasing a few more EP’s and doing some touring, the band hooked 
up with Homestead Records. Releasing My Skin Covers My Body in 1987 and I Crush Bozo in 
1988, they began to make a name for itself in the underground. 

1 spoke with Mr. Anus in 2008 and when asked about ‘success,’ he said, “I’m not sure 
how one measures ‘success’ really but in the case of Happy Flowers it was great to get out and 
play new places, especially in New York and Europe, not to mention to play with and meet some 
of the bands I was into, like Sonic Youth. It was a little weird though. I’ve been playing in bands 
for decades and the Happy Flowers were both the most under-rehearsed and spontaneous band 
I’ve ever been in, and by a huge margin, the most successful.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“I have some side projects where I make weird music, and a steady band that plays popular rock and pop cover music. 
Beats playing golf!”-Mr. Anus on his current activities ***ANUSQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Managing to achieve some major underground success with their final two albums, 

1989’s Oof and 1990’s Lasterday I Was Been Bad , the two decided it was time to call it a day. 

Mr. Horribly-Charred Infant talked about that time in a bio of the band on their website, “When 
we got home from the tour we decided that it was getting time to close up shop. We played a few 
more local shows (including a show with some local speed metal bands) and then made a farewell 



tour, playing with Pavement in Washington, DC and then with some local bands at the Firenze 
Tavern in Philadelphia.” 

Ever since then, the band’s legacy has grown with the release of Flowers on 45 and 
several periodic reunion shows, the most recent being in 2006 at SXSW. Aside from the 
occasional reunion shows, Mr. Anus lives with his family in Washington D.C.; he still keeps in 
touch with Mr. HCI, who lives in Atlanta with his life partner and plays guitar in several bands 
and works for a website. 

About the same time, a small indie band out of Arlington made their debut. Unrest was 
formed by three friends at Wakefield Fligh School. In 1985, they released their first cassette. 
Extremism in the Defense of Liberty is No Vice. Leader Mark Robinson, around the same time, 
launched the extremely influential label TeenBeat Records, which would become the home for 
many D.C. and Virginia bands over the years, including Unrest. 

After the release of the first cassette, the band started to make a name for themselves with 
constant touring. After a few more cassette releases, the band released their first album in 1987. 
After two more releases, 1988’s Malcolm X Park and 1990’s Kustom Karnal Blackxploitation, 
they began to falter a bit. But with the arrival in 1991 of bassist Bridget Cross, the band renewed 
their activity and began to hit their stride on what has been described as their masterpiece, 1992, 
Imperialf.f.r.r. Continuing to tour and record, including a stint on the second stage of 
Lollapalooza in ‘93, they released Perfect Teeth and two EP’s on the British label 4AD the same 
year and the Animal Park EP on TeenBeat in 1994 before suddenly announcing their split. 

In the wake of the split, drummer Phil Krauth started a solo career while Robinson and 
Cross signed with 4AD as Air Miami where they released a few EP’s and 1995’s Me Me Me 
before they too called it quits. Robinson continued to run TeenBeat and work on other records, 
both as an art designer and musician, most notably with Olympic Death Squad and Flin Flon. The 
band’s classic lineup reunited in 2005 for a show for TeenBeat’s 20 th anniversary. Another mini 
reunion took place in 2008 when Bridget released an album under the name Maybe It’s Reno, 
which featured Phil and Mark as her backing band on half the album. Unrest’s legacy as an 
uncompromising unit and as risk-takers in the field of indie, as well as Robinson’s creation of 
TeenBeat will keep the band’s name on the minds of anyone interested in good indie music. 

Not long after Unrest first made their appearance, a different kind of band came out of 
northern Virginia. Led by the enigmatic King Fowley, Deceased have made their presence known 
on the underground thrash metal scene since the mid ‘80s. Debuting live in 1986 and releasing 
their first full demo the same year, the band kept up their profile by touring constantly. 



As King Fowley told me in January 2008, “There was absolutely no metal scene in 
Northern Virginia when we came along. Nothing! We just came out and did our thing and it 
caught on. Folks came out and really took to us.” Right when the band was getting loads of 
attention, they were struck by tragedy when bassist Rob Sterzel was killed by a hit and run driver. 
Not letting this stop them, the band continued touring and releasing demos. 

Finally around 1990, they hooked up with Relapse Records and released their debut 
album. Luck of the Corpse in 1992. After undergoing some lineup changes, the band returned to 
the studio and released their second full-length. The Blueprints for Madness in 1995. Through the 
years, they’ve never achieved any kind of major success but they still tour and still make records 
and have become known as one of the area’s best metal bands. King Fowley was diagnosed with 
a blood clot on his lungs in 2003 but that hasn’t stopped him performing. He told me about the 
band’s longevity, “Well it’s 23 years on and I still do it. It’s different cuz we all got families and 
things outside of music, but yet it’s the same. Still determined in our beliefs, still doing our music 
OUR WAY! It’ll never change in that sense. It feels great to still be playing music!” 

The next big thing to come out of Virginia was a pianist and his band, out of 
Williamsburg, Bruce Hornsby and the Range. While many people may not think of Bruce 
Hornsby as ‘rock’ per se, he managed to do a lot for the music scene of Virginia and for pop/rock 
music in general, at least for a time. 

Hornsby got his start playing in college and after living in California came back to 
Virginia and stalling the Range in 1984 with accomplished violinist/keyboardist David 
Mansfield, former Ambrosia bassist Joe Puerta, drummer John Molo and guitarist George 
Marinelli. I spoke to Marinelli in 2008 and he talked about how he hooked up with Bruce, 
“Around 1980,1 was playing in a band with drummer John Molo, who was a friend of Bruce’s. 
Bruce had seen us play and asked me to play on some demos he was going to record. I was 
impressed with his writing. We became really close friends and around 1982, he called up and 
asked, ‘Wanna start a band?”’ 

The band was soon signed to RCA and released their debut album. The Way It Is in 1986. 
The title track became an immediate hit and was eventually named the most played song on radio 
in 1987 by ASCAP. They managed to win a Grammy for Best New Artist. Bruce talked about 
their unexpected success in a 2008 interview, “I never trusted the fickle scene that is known as 
Top-40 Radio. You can count on just a few fingers the people who had long Top-40-radio 
careers. You know, from early on I said, ‘Screw this, I’m just going to be about playing music.’ 
And the lucky thing for me and my first record company was we had such a fluke hit with ‘The 



Way It Is,’ a flukey, wonderful accident. Because of that, they didn’t know what a commercial hit 
was supposed to be with me.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Every Little Kiss (Peaked at #72; 1986) 

The Way It Is (Peaked at #1; 1986) 

Mandolin Rain (Peaked at #4; 1987) 

Every Little Kiss (Remix) (Peaked at #14; 1987) 

The Valley Road (Peaked at #5; 1988) 

Look Out Any Window (Peaked at #35; 1988) 

Across the River (Peaked at #18; 1990) 

Lost Soul (Peaked at #84; 1990) 

Fields of Gray (Peaked at #69; 1993) 

Walk in the Sun (Peaked at #54; 1995) ***CHART12*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 


***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The Way It Is (Peaked at #3; 1986; Platinum x3) 
scenes from the southside (Peaked at #5; 1988; Platinum) 

A Night on the Town (Peaked at #20; 1990; Gold) 

Harbor Lights-Bruce Hornsby (Peaked at #46; 1993; Gold) 

Hot House-Bruce Hornsby (Peaked at #68; 1995) 

Spirit Trail-Bruce Hornsby (Peaked at #148: 1998) 

Bruce Hornsby and the Noise Makers (Peaked at #167: 2000) 

Halcyon Days-Bruce Hornsby and the Noise Makers (Peaked at #86; 2004) ***CHART13*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 


***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“I’m afraid I spumed the breakup of The Range. There got to be some artistic and business differences between Bruce 
and I and after thinking about them for a while, I called Bruce and said I’d be leaving.”-George Marinelli 

***GEORGEMQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The band continued touring and recording, releasing their second album, scenes from the 
southside in 1988. Then in 1990, The Range released their third album, A Night on the Town, 
which barely even registered, except for the minor hit “Across the River.” Afterwards, Hornsby 
began playing live keyboards with the Grateful Dead after the death of Brent Mydland. With that, 
the Range ceased to exist and everyone went their separate ways while drummer John Molo 
continued playing with Bruce for the next half-dozen years. After doing some touring with the 
Dead, Hornsby released his first solo album. Harbor Lights in 1993. The experimentalism found 
on that record would carry itself over to his next two records, 1995’s Hot House and 1998’s Spirit 
Trail. 


In 2000, he formed a new band called the Noise Makers and released the live album Here 
Come the Noise Makers the same year. The band incorporated more jazz and R&B influences 
than previous work and opened Hornsby to a whole new audience. Releasing Big Swing Face in 
2002, he began returning to his roots and also incorporated electronic elements into his work. 



After the release of Big Swing Face, he parted ways with RCA and signed with Columbia 
Records and released Halcyon Days in 2004. With this record, he began experimenting even 
further and this would fully expand itself with his 2007 releases, Ricky Skaggs & Bruce Hornsby, 
a bluegrass record and Camp Meeting, a jazz record. His 2009 release, Liberate, his first with new 
label Verve, was an amalgam of all these sounds. 

The other members of the Range have also gone on to different careers in music. David 
Mansfield went on to score films while John Molo has played with everyone from Mike Watt to 
Phil Lesh. George Marinelli told me, “Been playing with Bonnie Raitt since 1993,1 have a small 
recording studio where I produce indie CDs, I write a lot, and I have a band that 1 sometimes play 
and record with, and 1 also make my own CDs. All this while being a session guy here in 
Nashville.” 

Coming out of Richmond were the House of Freaks, started by Bryan Harvey of the Dads 
and Johnny Hott. Managing to achieve some early notoriety because of their two-man, no bass 
lineup, they moved to Los Angeles after signing with Rhino Records in 1986 and started 
recording their debut album. Monkey on a Chain Gang. As stated by Bryan Harvey in an 
interview in 1996, most of the songs on the album were written either when he was still in the 
Dads or after that band had already broken up. 

Becoming a modest hit upon its release in 1987, the band hit the road, touring with 
everyone from Midnight Oil and the Smithereens to Nick Lowe and the Alarm. They soon 
returned to the studio with Stone Roses producer John Leckie and started work on their 
sophomore record, Tcintilla. The record was a modest success and had a huge rock radio hit with 
“Sun Gone Down.” Touring with the Bangles and Concrete Blonde, the band became burned out 
and decided to take a break, precipitated by Johnny Hott basically quitting, eventually Johnny 
returned to Virginia; after a while Bryan decided to make the trip too. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Tantilla (Peaked at #154; 1989) ***CHART14*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After the break, they began thinking about their future at Rhino. As Bryan said in 1996, 
“We knew that Rhino just didn’t have it in them to break a new band and our only chance to ever 
make it or to make any money was to look for a major.” After taking some time off and writing 
some new material, the band decided to make the jump as Bryan said, “We spent most of the 
winter of 1989-1990 hibernating. By spring, we were off of Rhino and shopping a deal. We ended 
up signing with the new label Irving Azoff was forming. Giant Records. We always had 



misgivings about the major label thing. But we figured that it’s cool to be a penniless indie band 
for about 2 records, then you gotta try and sell some records ‘cause your time is running out.” 

Starting work with local legend Bruce Olsen and producer Dennis Herring, the band got 
down to it, enlisting over a dozen friends to join in on the sessions, which started at Olsen’s Flood 
Zone before flying to California to finish up, they returned to the stores with 1991’s Cakewalk. 

As Bruce Olsen, who’d been playing in bands since the ‘60s, told me in 2008 about working on 
the record, “Any time you could work with Bryan and Johnny was a treat. Dennis Herring is a 
good producer. 1 had to bite my tongue a lot, but it was generally pretty cool. Johnny and I 
conspired a lot to get some weird stuff going.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“The music scene was changing, we had lost our chance but it took a horrible tour to realize that. We had arranged a 
tour of the States with School of Fish opening, but a week into the tour, we realized that they had a hit and we didn’t 
and so we finished off a 10 week tour opening for them. It sucked.”-Bryan Harvey on the beginning of the end 

***BRYANHQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

When the record was released, the band had another minor radio hit with “Rocking 
Chair” and started touring once more. But because of the album’s overall weirdness, the label 
found it difficult to market and sales suffered as a result. 

After the band was dropped by Giant, they decided to take a break and do something 
completely different. So Johnny and Bryan hooked up with Stephen McCarthy (ex-Long Ryders), 
Steve Wynn (ex-Dream Syndicate) and Bob Rupe (ex-Silos) and started Gutterball. Releasing 
two albums, 1993’s self-titled effort and 1995’s Weasel , the band was strictly for fun. After the 
release of Weasel , they released a rarities collection, Turnyor Hedinkov on a German label and 
split up. House of Freaks proper came back together with the release of Invisible Jewel in 1994. 
The record was a lot darker than their previous work with songs like “It’s A Fucked Up World” 
and “Stupid Things.” After the record’s release, Johnny and Bryan went their separate ways once 
and for all. 

Bryan spoke to Andrew Beaujon of Eggs in 2004, when both of their Rhino albums were 
being re-released and said this about the band’s time in the spotlight, “Well, you know, probably 
everyone feels like they didn’t get enough attention. To be honest, I don’t really think about it 
that much anymore. But I think for the label that we had and the timing, we probably got about as 
much as we could have expected. I would have liked to have sold a lot more records and probably 
be doing something in music now, whether it be in movies or something like that, 1 doubt I’d still 
be touring like that unless I’d made millions and millions of dollars.” 

Despite the split, they remained friends, living a few blocks away from each other in 
Richmond. Johnny joined Cracker for a brief time, put in some work with Sparklehorse, then 



formed his own band the Piedmont Souprize with Stephen McCarthy. Bryan got married, had two 
kids, talked about releasing a solo album, worked on albums by Lauren Hoffman and September 
67, then ended up working with computers at his oldest daughter’s elementary school. 

Tragically on January 1, 2006, the family were attacked in their home in Richmond by a 
pair of thugs, Ray Dandridge and his uncle Ricky Gray. The pair set about killing all four, 
slashing their throats and stabbing the youngest daughter. They then stole several items from the 
house and attempted to set it on fire, in an effort to cover up the crime. The burning house was 
discovered by Johnny Hott, there to attend a party with his daughter. He immediately called the 
police and the fire department. When the fire department descended to the basement to put the 
fire out, they discovered the grisly scene. 

On January 8, 2006, the two men were captured in Philadelphia after killing three more 
people, including an accomplice in the Harvey murders. All in all, the two men were responsible 
for nine murders, including Gray’s estranged wife and a mother of three, found shot and hung in 
her own home. The two men were put on trial separately and according to news reports, “Gray 
received two death sentences for killing the Harvey children, Stella and Ruby. He was also 
sentenced to three life terms without parole on other capital-murder charges stemming from the 
Harvey killings.” Dandridge was sentenced to life and is serving his time in Kentucky. Gray was 
reported saying about the Harvey killings, “We was looking for a house to rob. We spotted an 
open door.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

"Bryan was one of the smartest, and focused musicians I ever worked with. He knew exactly what he wanted but was 
always open to input from others. We got to be good friends over the years and I miss him every day.”-Local legend 
Bruce Olsen on Bryan Harvey ***BRUCEOQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Tributes to the deceased poured in from everywhere. An annual event in Richmond is 
called “Ruby’s Run” and Bryan’s wife, Kathryn’s store World of Mirth is still open, in her 
memory and Plan 9 in Carytown in Richmond, closes every New Year’s Day to honor their 
memory. When asked about Bryan, David Ayers of the Dads told me, “For several years our lives 
were an endless stream of great and not so great gigs, lots of joking around and deep 
conversations about music, politics, family, everything really. We were always on the road and 
we knew each other inside out. 1 loved him like a brother and 1 miss him very much. 1 don’t think 
anyone ever had a bad word to say about him. A few months before Bryan and his family were 
murdered, we had been emailing each other almost every day. We were both looking forward to 
doing some Dads reunion gigs and hanging out with each others families. I am still shocked that 
he is gone.” Perhaps the greatest tribute has come from Georgia’s Drive-By Truckers, who on 



their 2008 album, Brighter Than Creation’s Dark, have a song dedicated to the Harveys’, “Two 
Daughters and A Beautiful Wife.” 

Almost around the same time as the House of Freaks emerged, another alternative band, 
Waxing Poetics, from Norfolk, burst onto the scene. With a lineup of guitarist Paul Tiers, 
frontman David Middleton, drummer Bil Shearin and bassist Sean Hennessy, the band 
immediately made an impression with their live show and the determination of their manager, 
Carol Taylor, who would stop at nothing. 

Paul Tiers told me in 2008 about breaking out of the club scene in the Tidewater area, 
“Rock clubs wanted you to play 3 sets of cover music. We had to find out of the way places to 
play and put bills together with 2 or 3 bands and try to create a show. We started getting a large 
following in about a year and we were approached by the local promoter with a contract to play 
exclusively in there(sic) clubs. That’s how things worked then. Our manager Carol Taylor said 
no. We did not have to do that. We wanted to play there(sic) clubs and any clubs we wanted to 
play. They said yes. We were the first band to break out of that way of thinking.” 

All their determination paid off when the band was signed by Emergo Records, a small 
offshoot of Roadrunner Records. They then started recording their debut album, 1987’s 
Hermitage with producer Mitch Easter and R.E.M.’s Mike Mills. The Poetics’ former road 
manager/photographer Michael Cope told me that they hooked up with Mike Mills through Carol 
Taylor, who had tons of music industry contacts. The record was a modest success and the band 
soon returned to the studio to start work on their sophomore record, 1988’s Manakin Moon. The 
record was another modest hit and they resumed touring. 

After coming off the road, the band returned to the studio with a new drummer, Jeff 
Bailey and worked on what became their final album, 1990’s Bad Time Story. But as Michael 
Cope told me, they basically had “no promotion from the label” and that’s when they started 
falling apart. Paul told me about their time with the majors, “Bitter? Me? Never. Two guys from 
Warner Brothers came and saw us play in Baltimore and they were fun to hang out with. They 
liked the band live and they gave us some money for a demo. The demo was much too slick for 
me and as it tumes(sic) out for them too. 1 don’t blame them for not giving us a record deal.” 

Talking about the decision to end the band, Paul said, “1 decided to move to New York in 
1991.1 wanted to play more of the kind of music 1 am playing now.” They disbanded and 
everyone went off to their own separate ventures. Paul went on to form The Master Plan with 
Andy Shernoff of the Dictators and two members of the Fleshtones. David hosts a horror movie 
public access show in New Jersey and Sean Hennessey works as a photographer. They all still 
keep in touch with one another and have played several reunion shows. Tragically, powerhouse 



manager Carol Taylor passed away in 1996 from a malignant form of lung cancer. Her energy 
and sheer love for music are still remembered fondly by those in the know today, as are the 
legacy of the Poetics and what they achieved. Their music continues to live on in 2009 with the 
digital re-release of all three records. 

By far, one of the most infamous metal bands to ever come out of Virginia is GWAR. 
Started by members of White Cross and Death Piggy in 1985; Dave Brockie, otherwise known as 
Oderus Ungerus said in 1996 about the band’s formation, “Death Piggy was practicing in a room 
at the infamous Richmond Dairy, a vast deserted bottling plant that hippies had taken over and 
rented out vast interior areas to a motley assortment of artists and musicians.” Hooking up with 
artists Hunter Jackson and Chuck Varga, Death Piggy began incorporating cartoonish elements 
into their stage show. Dave Brockie: “Hunter made a spewing dick for me in a Death Piggy show, 
and I suggested he let us use the costumes for a skit I had wanted to do about a band called 
‘ GGGWWWAAARRRGGLGH. ’ Well people loved it and one thing led to another. We started 
working on an ever more complex series of shows, attracting other artists, and the rest is 
history...” 

Once they fully established the sound, they signed with Shimmy-Disc Records and went 
into the studio with the label’s owner and mastermind of Bongwater, Kramer, as their producer. 
The result was 1988’s Hell-O!, the band being less than satisfied with the final result. At first, the 
lineup was comprised of members of the two bands but by the time the record was released, the 
lineup started shifting. Three of the best changes were in the form of bassist Michael Bishop 
(Beefcake the Mighty) and the additions in 1989 of guitarist Michael Derks (Balzac, the Jaws of 
Death) and drummer Brad Roberts (Jizmak Da Gusha). After touring and bringing in the two 
latter members, the band signed with Metal Blade and in 1990, released Scumdogs of the 
Universe. Heavy touring followed as the band began to pick up attention for its incredibly 
inventive live shows. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

America Must Be Destroyed (Peaked at #177; 1992) 

Lust in Space (Peaked at #96; 2009) ***CHART15*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

With the release of 1992’s America Must Be Destroyed, the band actually began to flirt 
with the mainstream. As a result of Metal Blade gaining a distribution deal with Warner Brothers, 
they were given the opportunity to prove themselves. They ended up being nominated for a 
Grammy for Best Long-Form Video for the release “Phallus in Wonderland.” Around this time, 
the band gained a new guitarist in the form of Pete Lee (Flattus Maximus) and began working on 
their next record, releasing The Road Behind EP as a stopgap. 



During the recording of the band’s next album, Pete Lee was involved in a horrific 
shooting. I spoke to Michael Bishop in 2008 and he said that the band were going to Richmond 
from D.C. and they were halted by a bump and run robbery going on in front of them. Getting out 
to see what was going on, they were confronted by two black men standing on the street. After 
exchanging some words, one of the men suddenly pulled out a gun and shot Pete in the stomach. 
The crook was never captured and Pete ended up in the hospital for a time. When he was 
released, after the release of the subsequent This Toilet Earth album, he was forced to wear a 
colostomy bag. 

During this time, Michael Bishop made the decision to leave the band, telling me that he 
was suffering from an anxiety disorder and that he wasn’t really getting along with anyone in the 
band, especially Pete Lee, whom he said “wasn’t very smart” and only “wanted to play speed 
metal.” He also told me, “GWAR’s success was ultimately very tiring, and even distressing to 
me. It inevitably meant compromise. Kepone’s success was more critical, or with music critics 
and other musicians. I enjoyed that more, got more satisfaction out of it.” 

GWAR replaced Michael with Casey Orr and continued working, releasing Rag Na Rok 
in 1995. During this time, Dave Brockie, Pete Lee and several other members started a new band, 
X-Cops. Touring and releasing a record, 1995’s You Have the Right to Remain Silent, it proved to 
be too much for Pete Lee, who had to bow out of both projects due to recurring health problems 
related to the shooting. Replacing him with Tim Harriss, the band released Carnival of Chaos in 
1997. With the release of 1999’s We Kill Everything, Michael Bishop made a short-term return to 
the band to replace Casey Orr, but once the record was done, he split again, to be replaced once 
again by Casey Orr for 200l’s Violence Has Arrived. 

Dave Brockie talked about that time in a 2008 interview, “1 guess it was after the ‘We 
Kill Everything’ record. We realized that we were basically never going to get anywhere except 
the same old treadmill were(we’re) always on, if we had every time we went on tour and every 
time we wrote an album we had 18 extra characters in addition to the main GWAR ones. So 
basically you know, and all the people, like Chuck, who played the Sexecutioner, and Don, who 
played Sleazy P. Martini, and Danielle, who played GWARwoman, they were kind of ready, they 
sensed this, and they were ready to do other things. So at that point we moved back to more of, 
just a kind of more focusing on the band and the characters directly involved in being the 
members in GWAR, and it was kind of a rebirth for us.” 

During this time, Casey Orr quit again and was replaced with Todd Evans and Cory 
Smoot took over the role of Flattus Maximus from Zach Blair, later of Rise Against. After taking 
some time off, they signed with DRT Records in 2003 and released War Party in 2004, which 



returned them to the spotlight. Continuing to tour, they released their first full live album the 
following year and then released Beyond Hell in 2006 which sported a cover of Alice Cooper’s 
“School’s Out” which became a minor hit for the band. Smoot’s arrival signaled a new change in 
the band, as he owned his own studio, Karma Productions and took on co-producing duties on the 
DRT albums. He had this to say about his role in the band, “It’s been great seeing the world 
rockin’ out every night and being able to pay my bills in the meantime.” When asked about the 
character of Flattus, he said, “It’s kinda weird knowing there has been 2 or 3 before you, it feels 
good when people say since you joined its been better.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We got done with our massive tour last year, and we’re kind of transitioning into a new phase where we’re probably 
going to be putting out our own material and doing our own label from now on, because a lot of bands seem to be going 
that way, it just makes sense with digital distribution, and the amount of records that we sell, we don’t sell a whole 
buttload of records but we do sell enough that if we make all the money that they generate, it’s a pretty tidy sum. So 
rather than pay some company to put out our shit when we can do it ourselves pretty much just as easily, we decided to 
move in that direction.’’-Dave Brockie on the future of GWAR ***DAVEBQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

With Casey Orr returning once more to replace Todd Evans in 2008 and with their 25 th 
anniversary in 2009, GWAR have looked to the future to reinvent how they’ve done things; 
they’ve also looked back to the past, announcing in the spring of 2009 that they had re-signed 
with Metal Blade for the August release of Lust in Space. Despite it all, they’ve maintained the 
corporate headquarters of Slave Pit Inc. in Richmond and still have a love/hate relationship with 
the city. Dave Brockie explained in a 2009 interview, “There’s a strange, quirky nature of this 
town.. .It’s kind of a land that time forgot. But if it wasn’t for [the city’s] complete head-up-its- 
ass attitude, we wouldn’t have had something to hate about it.. .something that made us want to 
fight.” With all the havoc and chaos that have surrounded them, they have made their name 
known as legends of Virginia metal. 

One of the most underrated punk bands to ever come out of Virginia, Richmond’s Four 
Walls Falling started out in 1987. After undergoing some lineup changes, the band got themselves 
situated and by touring vigorously, got their name out there. With the power of vocalist Taylor 
Steele and his guitar playing brother Bo and the band’s unbelievable live shows, they were 
unstoppable. As Taylor talked about in an interview, their sound began to change over time with 
the constant lineup changes, “Four Walls basically formed out of the ashes of Unseen Force & 
Pledge Allegiance. Unseen Force being a very political, brit-punk influenced band, and Pledge 
Allegiance being a more NE coast influenced ‘mosh-core’ band. We originally wanted to go more 
lyrically toward Unseen Force (politics) and Pledge Allegiance musically. Dewey (Rowell, 
guitarist) left very soon after to join GWAR and the band shifted even more musically toward the 



mosh-core sound. Once Greta (Brinkman, bass) left, I was writing all of the music and so began a 
permanent evolving/revolving door of bass players, some more ‘essential’ than others.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“More than anything, as a strange grouping of individuals who came together and put it all out there, on display, kept it 
real, always gave 110% whether there were 1000 people in the audience or 10.1 want people to remember us as a good 
example of hardcore and punk, not as a musical style, but more as an attitude, set of ethics, and way of life.”-Taylor 
Steele ***TAYLORSQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Although the band had already released a self-titled seven inch in 1988, the band’s main 
success would not come until the release of 1991 ’s lull-length Culture Shock. After the release of 
the record, they continued touring and released one final album, 1994’s Food for Worms , until 
they couldn’t continue anymore. Taylor Steele told me in 2008 about the band’s split, “We called 
it quits in the summer of ’95. We were a few weeks from going on a US tour and some band 
members backed out, so I quit, as did my brother and the band was history. 1 still keep in touch 
with some more than others, not that 1 have issues with anyone. Its just the way life works itself 
out.” Since the band split up, most of the guys still live and work in Virginia. Taylor and Bo have 
both become well-known real estate agents, drummer Kyle Walker became a cop in Richmond 
and onetime drummer Jared Srsic runs a restaurant in Big Island, just outside of Lynchburg, VA. 
The band played a reunion show in 2000 in Maryland but other than that, the members stay 
focused on their careers and families. While they may be long gone, what they did for the scene 
will ensure that the music will live. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Throes music has been sitting in a tank waiting to be released. We have over 10 years of material—enough to release, 
well, 10 full-length albums...or at least one great one.”-Bill Campbell on The Throes’ future 

***BILLCQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

On another side, the poppy, semi-Christian alternative band The Throes came out of 
northern Virginia in 1988. Releasing the cassette The Era of Condolence the following year, the 
band began to standout from other bands with their unique lineup of vocalist/guitarist Bill 
Campbell, bassist Joy Gewalt and drummer Harry Evans. 

Receiving loads of attention for the cassette, the band signed with a small New York- 
based label and released All the Flowers Growing in Your Mother’s Eyes in 1990. The record was 
a modest success for them but led to something even bigger, a deal with RodeDog Records, a tiny 
subsidiary of BMG. Releasing Fall on Your World in 1992, the band realized what it was like to 
have made the step up. Bill Campbell told me in 2008 about that time, “The indie labels sparked a 
greater interest—we thought we made it when we signed with R.E.X. in 1990.1 had visions of 
grandeur and thought the era of the Throes had arrived. We jumped from label to label, eventually 



ending up with BMG on RodeDog Records. BMG was great. They treated us like kings. I would 
say the only thing that held us back was.. .us. We never pushed up to the ‘next’ level and 
basically got out before we ever had a chance to ‘hit it.”’ 

After a major lineup change, they released 12 Before 9 in 1995 with only Bill Campbell 
left. By the time of 1997’s Amerofriasiana, Harry Evans had returned and the band continued to 
tour. But after the release of the last album, they took a long break before starting to tour again. In 
2006, they played quite frequently around Virginia and D.C. in preparation for a new album. The 
band continues to tour and bring their music to the people, which is what they’ve done since their 
inception. 

AVAIL first came together in the late ‘80s, out of northern Virginia, led by guitarist Joe 
Banks and future singer Tim Barry on drums. The band immediately became known for their 
high-intensity live shows. Not long after this, they moved to Richmond and immediately started 
making an impact on the scene. Tim told me about that time, “When AVAI L first started it was in 
a small suburban scene in Virginia that was self contained and extremely independent. There 
were no clubs, no record labels, no sound systems (no internet networking). We set up our own 
shows in garages, kitchens, basements. We carried our own vocal PA’s, made our own cassette 
tapes to pass out and just kept working hard from there. It wasn’t until much later that we were 
invited to play at clubs like Twisters and the Metro and then started touring nationally. Eventually 
going international.” They self-released a self-titled EP in 1989 with a different lineup and by 
1992, all the hard work had paid off and they signed a deal with Lookout! Records and released 
their full-length debut. Satiate, the same year. 

They started touring and never looked back. By the time of 1994’s Dixie, the band was on 
a roll. Having established themselves as one of Virginia’s premier punk bands and were known as 
much for then - music as their live shows, where driver and unofficial manager Beau Beau would 
whip the crowd into an uncontrollable frenzy. When they released what is considered to be one of 
the best albums to ever come out of Virginia, 1996’s 4am Friday, the band took their message to 
the people and the people responded, heaping layers of acclaim on them. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Getting out of Virginia to play music, in retrospect was a lot of hard work. We began to put out our own albums, set 
up our own tours and just went for it. Beginning in the early 90s we began to tour full time. Usually 5 to 8 months a 
year. On our off time we would write a new album then do it all over again.“-Tim Barry ***TIMBQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After obtaining a new bassist in Gwomper after the album’s release, they went back to 
the studio; the band were poised to break through nationally and with 1998’s Over the James, 
they did just that. Now proclaimed as one of the country’s best punk bands, the band left 



Lookout! and signed with Fat Wreck Chords and released One Wrench in 2000. The record 
wasn’t as acclaimed as its predecessor but the band continued bringing their message to the 
people. During this time, they brought in new drummer Ed Trask, formerly of the Holy Rollers 
and Kepone and also did a stint on the Warped tour. 

By the time of 2002 ’s Front Porch Stories , the band was drifting apart. Not long after 
they’d completed touring for the record, the band entered into a state of hiatus. Reports of a new 
album in 2004 never came to fruition and Tim Barry soon started up a successful solo career, now 
three records deep. He told me that, “With AVAI L slowing down with age, I do the ‘solo’ thing 
full time now and AVAI L part time. It’s been a wonderful time, lull of insane tours.” Bassist 
Gwomper now plays with Smoke or Fire and Tim has declared the band to be on ice. What has 
been established is the band’s power and influence over subsequent generations of punk bands, 
both local and national. 

Finally, emerging from Blacksburg was the rocking Red Henry, formed by Eddie 
Anzueto, Chris Reardon and Tony Lopacinski. Releasing their first indie release in 1989, the 
band began making their name known around the northern VA/DC scene and they soon began 
touring all over. By the time of their second release, 1992’s Hard Road Down , they began to 
tighten their approach to writing and recording. Funding the record’s recording themselves, they 
were able to do what they wanted to do without anyone else’s input. 

By the time they started recording their third record, they began getting some national 
attention and when Gravity came out in 1995, they were now on Joan Jett’s Blackheart Records. 
Despite this new power behind them, the band didn’t break through to national attention and 
disbanded. Chris and Tony soon co-founded Earth to Andy, but more on them later. 

The 1980s provided the biggest burst of music to come out of the state and laid the 
groundwork for the future success that was to come for alternative and metal bands in the decades 
to come. 

The 1990s 

When the 1990s rolled around, metal was still the big thing but a huge change was in the 
air. In Virginia, that change had already started to happen and would soon explode as one of the 
centers of mid-‘90s college rock. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Our success consisted of some of our favorite bands asking us to do shows with them. To have someone you admire 
ask you to perform with them was a huge thrill. We only headlined a handful of shows during our career. We never 
really broke out anywhere. We remain committed to being as independent as possiblef'-Patrick Foster 

***PATRICKFQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 



One of the first bands to make a bit of a splash in the ‘90s was Wingtip Sloat. Coming out 
of Falls Church, the band came together in the late ‘80s playing small gigs wherever they could. 
By the end of the decade, they had started tightening their sound and recorded the results and 
released their first tape in 1990, As Though I Was Waiting for That. Guitarist Patrick Foster told 
me about that time in 2007, “We did not belong to any scene. We were simply a band that 
practiced several times a week in the basement of our bass player’s parents house. We listened 
intently to our favorite bands and tried to do our own version of them.” 

Releasing several more cassettes and EP’s, the band began to experiment with different 
sounds on 1994’s Chewyfoot. While this new change was not met with high critical praise, the 
band carried on regardless of what happened around them. After 1998’s If Only for the Hatchery, 
they entered into a state of permanent hiatus. As Patrick said, “We get together and play 
sporadically, work on music via digital transfers. Mostly we are happy to jam on occasion. Our 
families occupy most of our time now.” Releasing a rarities set in 2007, Add This to Rhetoric, the 
band’s dormancy continues but their legacy is still present in every indie rock band that comes 
out of Virginia. 

The next to come out was the indie pop of Tsunami, out of Arlington. Led by the 
dynamic duo of Kristin Thomson and Jenny Toomey, the band formed in late 1990 and 
immediately started making an impression. When Thomson and Toomey formed Simple 
Machines Records not long afterward, they began quickly progressing forward with the release of 
their first tape and EP in 1991. The formation of the record company was brought about by 
previous experience as Jenny talked about in an interview, “Well, 1 was in other bands, besides 
Tsunami, and we had stuff that we’d recorded, and no one else was going to put it out, so we 
started the record label.” Kristin Thomson told me in 2008 about how people were quickly 
interested in what the band was doing and they were soon able to leap onto a trend of other 
female-fronted bands and were able to establish themselves. 

When they released their first full-length. Deep End in 1993, the band began touring 
nationally and were able to capitalize by joining the second stage of Lollapalooza that year. They 
also began attracting some major label attention but ignored it all and kept themselves and the 
label strictly DIY. With this new success, the band was able to constantly tour and continued 
making records, including 1994’s The Heart’s Tremolo and the following year’s compilation, 
World Tour and Other Destinations. 

With the release of the compilation, the band began undergoing some lineup changes and 
tried to adjust themselves. But as Kristin told me, their new members also had side careers going 
on, drummer Luther Gray was a session musician and bassist Amy Domingues was a teacher. 



However, in 1998, after the release of the previous year’s A Brilliant Mistake, Kristin and Jenny 
decided to bring the band to an end. At the same time, they also decided to close down Simple 
Machines. The girls threw a farewell party for the label and after a short tour, they gracefully 
bowed out as well. As Kristin told me, she had gotten married in 1995 and every member was 
scattered throughout the East Coast so getting everyone together to tour and record became more 
difficult. 

After the demise of the band and the label, Kristin and Jenny continued working together, 
forming the Future of Music Coalition. Jenny now works at the Ford Foundation and has released 
a few solo albums, including 2001 ’s Antidote and the band is in a state of permanent hiatus but 
has played two reunion shows at the FadyFest in 2001 and again in 2003. The band’s impact and 
determination definitely has shown its effects on numerous other bands to come. 

Coming out of JMU was Everything, a pop-rock-ska band. Forming in 1989, the band 
had released two indie records, 1991 ’s Play and 1992’s Solid before signing to Capricorn Records 
and releasing Labrador in 1993. The record failed due to label problems so they continued 
touring and building their reputation. In 1996 they released a self-titled live record after managing 
to get off Capricorn, which also failed to connect and the band began to feel that time was 
running out. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Super Natural (Peaked at #173; 1998) ***CHART16*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The band’s fortunes were about to change dramatically however. In 1997, they signed 
with Blackbird, a small subsidiary of Sire Records and reentered the studio to work on their next 
record. When Super Natural was released in 1998, it initially didn’t do anything to raise their 
profile. A radio DJ picked out the song “Hooch” and started spinning it. Before long, listener 
response began to grow and spread across the country. By the end of the year, the band had a 
massive hit on their hands and the record had sold over 300,000 copies. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We had several experiences, and they were all pretty much the same. Bloated, disconnected label tries to force a band 
into a pigeon hole it doesn’t want to be in. Our hit song was actually released on an indie label (who did get it) that was 
distributed by a major (who didn’t) and despite selling over 300,000 records, we still ‘owe’ that major label something 
like one million dollars. It’s no wonder that the industry has crumpled since then.”-Steve Van Dam on Everything and 
major-labels ***STEVEVDQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Saxophonist Steve Van Dam said about that time, “I remember riding in or van through 
Charlotte and first hearing Hooch on the radio, that was a sweet moment for us. Sharing big 
stages with DMB or Coolio.. .good times, amazing energy when you’re playing for that many 
people.. .fame, if u call it that was pretty surreal, and brief, thankfully.” But just as soon as 



success had hit, the band ran into a snag. Problems with their label began to multiply and soon 
showed the band the downside to success. Steve told me in 2009, “After Sire was taken over by 
London, and our new bosses didn’t want to spend $ on the follow-up single, we were on the 
ropes, and then the AOL/Time Warner merger ended Blackbird, and thus our major label deal.” 

Stepping back after their dance with the majors and success, they came back to an indie 
and released People are Moving in 2001. The band was happy to be back in that position and 
continued on their homegrown path, releasing several new albums throughout the decade 
including 2006’s In the Juju Underworld. They continue touring and enjoy what they do but the 
members have new careers on the side, including Van Dam who now does music for 
film/television. The band’s time in the spotlight may have been brief but they are remembered by 
fans all over the country. 

Next to come was Egypt out of Fairfax, but originally got their start in D.C. The band 
was heavy rock-funk, which was quite different from everything else that was coming out at that 
time. Formed in the late ‘80s by Andy Waldeck and Joe Lawlor, the band began playing 
constantly around Fairfax, Arlington and D.C. Playing around as a five-piece and gaining opening 
slots for major R&B acts, the band suffered through a series of lineup changes, which only made 
them stronger. 

After losing their frontman in 1990, the band decided that Andy should become the 
frontman, so he did. Continuing to tour, they made a lot of new converts but were still thinking 
they could find a true frontman, that way Andy wouldn’t have to do so much. Through a strange 
series of events, they ended up finding Jeff Broadnax. 

Broadnax, who came from Norfolk, first gained notoriety by joining 24-7 Spyz to replace 
their departed frontman P. Fluid in 1990 after he abruptly announced his departure on stage at the 
Boathouse in Norfolk. He told me in 2008 about joining up with the Spyz, “1 hooked up with Jimi 
(Hazel, guitarist and leader) and moved to New York and rehearsed for 2 months.” The band had 
already signed a deal with Atlantic subsidiary EastWest and were soon recording their first 
material as a new band. After the release of an EP and a full-length. Strength in Numbers , they 
found themselves almost being sabotaged by the label who were focusing all their attention on En 
Vogue and Pantera. Jeff told me about that time, “It was great to get signed but the label had no 
idea how to label the band” and soon after some aborted touring, the band called it quits and Jeff 
moved on, which is how he found Egypt. He’d been a fan and told me he “basically called Andy 
and asked to join Egypt.” After some quick discussion, Jeff was in and the band began making 
preparations to record their first record. 



Another quick lineup change later, the band signed to the small Trumpeter Records, out 
of Norfolk and in 1993, released Soul Hammer. The record was a showcase for them but it failed 
and after some more drummer changes, they began to feel burned out. After some more touring, 
the band decided around 1995, not long after the release of their second record. Drowning in the 
Promised Land that it was time to call it quits. Andy and drummer Kevin Murphy soon hooked 
up with Chris and Tony from Red Henry and formed Earth to Andy. Joe Lawlor has worked with 
many artists over the years, including Dave Matthews Band. Jeff Broadnax has gone on to a 
successful solo career overseas, playing in Paris, busking all over and getting his name out. While 
Egypt was not as successful as other bands, their fanbase made sure that their name and their 
music got out there, which it definitely has. 

Around the same time as Egypt was making their name known, one of the most famous 
bands to ever come out of Virginia started playing shows. Fighting Gravity was first formed at 
Virginia Tech as a seven-piece funk/ska/rock/pop band under the name Boy O Boy and soon 
immigrated to Richmond, where they immediately started making noise. After changing their 
name, they started releasing records on their own, on a small label out of Richmond. Shiskabob 
came first in 1992, followed by a live album in 1994. After the release of the live album, the 
band’s name became national when they were highlighted by a five-page article in Rolling Stone. 
After this, their ability to tour nationally rose substantially and they quickly returned to the studio 
and released Forever=One Day in 1996 which included the huge regional hit “Mission Bells.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“I think it’s important for bands that have been out there for a while like Fighting Gravity to help out the little fish and 
maybe try to expose them to a larger audience. I go out, and check out bands, give advice. I mean the Richmond music 
scene, of course, it could be better, but what would make it better? Where are the answers? I think if a lot of the local 
radio stations got behind the music scene, and pushed some of these bands to the forefront, that would be great.”- 
Schiavone McGee ***SCHIAQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After doing more touring and undergoing some lineup changes, the band were poised to 
breakthrough nationally as they were signed by Mercury Records. Entering the studio again, they 
came out with 1998’s You and Everybody Else. Unfortunately, despite strong material and tons of 
touring, the record flopped and they were dropped by the end of the year as the label was 
swallowed up in a huge merger. Continuing to tour, they found themselves now undergoing 
almost constant lineup changes in the horn section. Despite this, the band continued touring and 
in 2002 were signed by Atlantic Records. Returning to the studio, the band came out with a 
record. “But this label, too, folded before the album could be released, and it took them more than 
a year to achieve ownership of the master tapes, which became the basis for ‘ Blue Sky & Black.'” 



The album was finally released in 2006 and failed to win over their fanbase, which chastised 
them for changing their sound. 

Disappointed by this turn of events, the band continued touring but around the fall of 
2007, a curious thing happened, all activity surrounding the band suddenly ceased. Their website 
was all but active, no member could be contacted through email and it seemed that they had 
disappeared. Then word started spreading around in the spring of 2008 that after an almost 
twenty-year career, the band had dissolved, with no other word around as to just what the hell 
was going on. Attempting to contact as many members, past and present as possible, this author 
failed to get in touch with any of them. It was later revealed that they’d broken up with Schiavone 
working on a solo album and bassist David Peterson becoming president of the National club in 
Richmond. 

On the happier side of things came Cracker, one of the most successful bands to ever 
emerge from the state. Forming from the ashes of Camper Van Beethoven in 1990, frontman 
David Lowery hooked up with guitarist Johnny Flickman, bassist Davey Faragher and a 
succession of drummers. The band soon signed with CVB’s former label Virgin and started work 
on their first record. When their self-titled release came out in 1992, it was not an immediate hit 
but did launch an incredibly successful single in “Teen Angst (What the World Needs Now).” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Kerosene Hat (Peaked at #59; 1993; Gold) 

The Golden Age (Peaked at #63; 1996) 

Gentlemen’s Blues (Peaked at #182; 1998) 

Sunrise in the Land of Milk and Honey (Peaked at #189; 2009) ***CHART17*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Returning to work the next year, the band came back with Kerosene Hat, which launched 
them into the mainstream thanks to hits like “Low” and “Get Off This.” After saying goodbye to 
Faragher and replacing him with former Silos bassist Bob Rupe, the band returned to the studio 
and besides cranking out numerous contributions to various soundtracks and compilations, 
released The Golden Age in 1996. The record failed and the band underwent a serious lineup 
change, bringing in drummer Frank Funaro and keyboardist Kenny Margolis to help record 
1998’s Gentlemen’s Blues. That record slipped by unnoticed and after releasing a compilation in 
2000, the band took some time off. In the meantime, Lowery had started a successful recording 
studio in Richmond, Sound of Music and had been producing artists like Gibb Droll, Lauren 
Hoffman, Sparklehorse and Counting Crows. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Those songs are still in rotation on radio. Now they call us ‘Alternative Rock Godfathers’ or whatever which is cool 
with me. I feel pretty good when these Myspacers, many of whom are like half our age come to our shows because they 



feel a lot of new music sucks and they think they missed out on something in the nineties or whatever.”-Johnny 
Hickman ***JOHNNYHQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After replacing Rupe with Brandy Wood, the band returned in 2002 with Forever. 

Despite returning to their roots, the record failed and they were dropped by Virgin by the end of 
the year. Continuing to tour, the band began to branch out, releasing the record O Cracker, Where 
Art Thou? with bluegrass jam band Leftover Salmon and the live record Countrysides within six 
months of each other in 2003. 

When Lowery got CVB back together, both bands soon began touring together with 
Camper bassist Victor Krummenacher replacing Brandy Wood. With the release of 2006’s 
Greenland, the band were hailed as fully returning to their roots. Continuing to tour, the band got 
into a dispute with Virgin Records who were prepping a greatest hits set, to be called Get On with 
It: The Best of Cracker in 2006 without their input or permission. To thwart their efforts, the band 
rerecorded all of their hits plus some extra songs and released Greatest Hits Redux the same day 
Virgin’s hatchet job came out. David Lowery told an interviewer about the band’s predicament, 
“When we found out they were putting out this greatest-hits record that we really didn’t want 
them to do.. .we first tried to reason with them. They said, ‘We can do whatever the fuck we 
want’ to one of our managers.” 

Cracker have become one of the most important bands to come out of Virginia and 
continue to inspire musicians everyday with their take no bullshit approach to everything they do. 
They still continue on that path with the release of 2009 ’s critically acclaimed Sunrise in the Land 
of Milk and Honey. 

Around the same time as Cracker was coming out, another band, Action Figures, out of 
Fairfax made their debut. Releasing their debut. Big Wonderful in 1992 on eggBERT Records, the 
band made a small dent on the indie scene. But as guitarist Jeff Smith told me, it wasn’t as easy as 
it may have looked, “We really never made enough to quit our day jobs. We did have a good 
loyal following and sold many CD’s of our own music.” After releasing a follow-up in 1995, 

Little Citizens, the band slowly came to an end. As Jeff Smith told me, “We gradually started 
playing less and less shows as we all got married and a few of us have kids. We still get together 
and are close friends. Three of us played acoustic songs (at a) Christmas party last month.” 

Next up was Eggs, out of Richmond. Formed in 1990 by Andrew Beaujon and Rob 
Christensen, the band was strictly a small-time affair but after a few gigs, in the words of Andrew 
Beaujon, “Stability arrived in the form of former Unrest bass player, Dave Park, who was a real 
musician and whipped us into somewhat presentable shape.” After releasing their first seven inch 
on TeenBeat in 1991, they began touring. 



***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“When Eggs started, we weren’t part of any scene in Richmond. Most music there was very heavy, either indie metal or 
drug-friendly instrumental music. We were pretty wussy in comparison. Fortunately, there were other likeminded 
bands up and down the east coast and we were lucky enough to meet them by doing else uncommon to Richmond 
bands—we toured.”-Andrew Beaujon ***ANDREWBQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After releasing their first album. Bruiser in 1992, the band continued touring and soon 
changed their base of operations to D.C. After replacing Dave Park with Evan Shurak and touring 
Lollapalooza in ‘93, they returned to the studio and in 1994, released Exploder. The record built 
upon the previous one and expanded the band’s fanbase. 

It was around this time that they suffered another defection as founding member John 
Rickman quit and was replaced by Ben Currier. As Andrew wrote about that time, “By that time, 
I’d fixed on moving to New York and Rob was getting busy with his Viva Satellite project. A 
break seemed in order. We played one last short tour with the Wedding Present and Spell, who 
opened but asked us to open the New York show so their label people could see them. It was a 
typical Eggs travesty brought on by politeness—most of our fans came later and missed us. It 
wasn’t supposed to be our final show, but that’s the way the cookie crumbled.” As Rob 
Christensen told me in 2008, “We quit when Andrew moved to New York. He and 1 were the 
only main members left at that point, and we needed to get jobs and prove that we could be 
adult.” 

Releasing a farewell compilation. How Do You Like Your Lobster? in 1995, the band 
went their separate ways. Rob went on to form both Viva Satellite and Sisters of Convoluted 
Thinkers. He told me about his current plans, “1 work full time at WNYC, so radio art is partially 
replacing the music art 1 used to make. I make records under the name EGWG (East Ghost West 
Ghost).” John Rickman is a tax analyst in Virginia. Andrew Beaujon went on to become a writer 
for Spin magazine and the Washington City Paper. He has also published a book about the 
current state of Christian rock music, “Body Piercing Saved My Life.” Though the band was 
short-lived, they continue to inspire new generations of indie rockers all over the country. 

On the other side of the spectrum were the Waking Hours, out of Richmond. The band’s 
look at rock was a back to basics pop approach to it, which has worked quite well for them. They 
got started in 1991 and found that it was a bit of a challenge for them to break out initially. 
Frontman Tom Richards talked about that time in 2008, “We were part of a scene with a bunch of 
young indie bands that played around Richmond during the indie rock explosion that came along 
in the early 90s. We released a few singles on vinyl-here in the states, and places like the UK, 
Spain and Japan.” The band released their first EP, Hope Springs Eternal on the local indie 
Brilliant in 1992 and continued releasing EP’s and singles both here and in Europe over the next 



few years before self-releasing their first full-length record in 1996 and continued to tour and gain 
large amounts of exposure. Releasing their next record in 1997, the band found themselves 
playing to large crowds but not seeing much money. 

Deciding to take everything to the next step, the band signed with the large indie Time 
Bomb Records in 1998 and soon started work on their next record. In 1999, they released their 
self-titled third album and hit the road. Tom said about that time, “We spent the year doing a lot 
of touring to support our record, which didn’t sell very many copies, and were subsequently 
dropped before the year was out. To me, breaking out of the Richmond scene came after that- 
when we moved out to LA in early 2000 and really found an audience and a thriving scene for the 
kinda music we were doing.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“I was naive as hell going into the whole thing, and had some pretty high hopes, but then the whole thing really dawns 
on you to the point where getting dropped was met with great relief for me. It’s something you have to really live to 
appreciate where I’m coming from on that, and certainly not everyone who experienced the same things that I did 
would have internalized them the same way.’’-Torn Richards on the Waking Hours’ major-label tenure 

***TOMRQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After moving to California, they self-released their next record, 2003 ’s The Good Way 
and continued touring. It was during this time they underwent a lineup change and found a niche 
for themselves as Tom Richards told me, “The Waking Hours have a great live band, but I’ve got 
so many songs I’ve been writing and after playing live almost exclusively for the past 6 years, it’s 
time to step back for a bit and document the whole experience. We are unsigned but have done 
really well getting our new songs into movies, TV shows, DVD’s, video games, etc.” Ricky Tubb 
said about the whole experience, “The record industry has all but vanished. In the past we looked 
at getting signed as a mark of success, and quite frankly, I lost sight of why I was even playing 
music. It’s easy for bands to get caught up in ‘record label fever,’ 1 used to think that securing 
another major label deal was the big prize. I had to keep reminding myself that it wasn 7.” The 
band continues to tour and record, the most recent release being 2008’s How Does it Feel and 
they’ll continue to bring their message to the people as long as the people respond. 

Coming out of Fairfax are emmet swimming, one of the most adventurous and interesting 
bands to emerge from the ’90s. Starting as students at George Mason University, the band began 
playing around and soon developed a huge local following. Stalling their own label, Screaming 
Goddess, they self-released their debut. Dark When the Snow Falls in 1993. After self-releasing 
their second album. Wake , in 1994, they were picked up by Epic Records, who re-released the 
album in 1995. 



During touring in support of the record, the band underwent a lineup change and brought 
in a new bassist. Returning to the studio with R.E.M. producer Don Dixon, the band returned with 
1996’s Arlington to Boston. By far, their strongest release, the album provided them with a huge 
regional hit with “Aldington.” Why the song didn’t break through nationally is unknown but the 
band continued touring and picked up a lot of acclaim during this time. After returning to the 
studio with Rush producer Peter Collins, released Big Night Without You in 1998 and supported it 
by doing the H.O.R.D.E. tour that summer. The record “sold better than 87% of all albums that 
were released on major labels in 1998.” After recording a live album, 1999’s Earplugs 50 cents, 
drummer Tamer Eid left the band. Before the album could be released, the band split from Epic 
and they released the album on their own reactivated label. 

After getting a new drummer and doing a bit more touring, the band took a break. Aside 
from doing small shows around Maryland, D.C. and Virginia, they almost all but ceased activity. 
Then in 2003, the band made a comeback, releasing a new EP, Bathing in the New Economy on 
their own label but it failed to make a mark and the band disappeared again. After another lineup 
change with yet another bassist and the return of drummer Tamer Eid, they returned to their 
routine of area shows and little other activity. In 2009, they announced they had signed a new 
distribution deal and launched their rebirth with a re-release of Bathing in the New Economy and 
also announcing a new studio album was on the way. Whatever the future holds, they continue to 
play their own brand of rock and keep their fans entertained. 

Named after a chemical that had been dumped in the James River in the ‘70s, Kepone 
was formed as Michael Bishop was stalling to tire of his role in GWAR. As he told me in 2007, 

“I was in both bands for 2 years or more. It was nice to play without the costumes on and to be 
recognized as accomplished musicians. We got started when Tim Harriss and I started meeting to 
write songs and listen to music, just trading ideas.” As he went on to tell me in 2008, the band “fit 
in well with the instrumental shit” that was going on with bands like Breadwinner. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We met in 90,1 think. The scene was pretty tight at the time and we gravitated toward one another. I had seen Mike 
play in Geek Maggot Bingo and GWAR. he had seen me play in Hoi Polloi, and there was mutual respect. We jammed 
and started writing songs before we had a drummer.”-Tim Harriss on Kepone’s origin ***TIMHQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Hooking up with drummer Seth Harris of Honor Role, the band began playing around 
when Bishop wasn’t busy with GWAR. After 1993, when he quit, it became easier to do the band 
and as a result, they signed with Quarterstick Records and released their first album. Ugly Dance 
in 1993. “The video for the title track was on the one hand banned by Canada’s Much Music 
channel for being ‘offensive to women, fat and ugly people,’ despite being directed by a woman 



and starring Michael the less than svelte bass player. A panel of judges at the World Fest, 
Houston, on the other hand awarded it the silver medal for Best Rock Video.” After the album’s 
release, the band underwent a lineup change as Seth Harris left and was replaced by Ed Trask, 
formerly of D.C.’s Holy Rollers. With this new lineup in place, they returned to the studio and 
released Skin in 1995. When asked about this album, Michael Bishop told me that the album “was 
a failure; the material had been written after Seth left.” It was during this time that the band were 
involved in two horrific van accidents, one in Canada, resulted in their soundman breaking his 
back. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Kepone was a victim of the indie slump started by the success of Nirvana. Suddenly, we were in competition with 
major label acts who had much more funding to tour, buy ad space etc. We were doing well in Europe, but the money 
in the US was poor and getting poorer. We had to quit because we weren’t selling records.”-Michael Bishop on the end 
of Kepone ***MICHAELBQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

During this downtime, the band began preparing material for their third album. When 
their self-titled release came out in 1997, as Bishop tells it, it “redeemed ourselves.” After touring 
in support of the record, they found themselves drifting apart. Michael said, “Kepone refused all 
major label contracts until the last year of our existence when we were in negotiations with 
Epitaph, which, for all puiposes, functions as a major label. I wouldn’t say it left me bitter and 
disappointed but, 1 learned a lot about how contracts work, and these are rarely favorable to the 
artist.” Tim told me, “1 believe our last show was in 1999. We are all still in touch.” Michael went 
on to get a PhD in musicology and is a resident professor at UVA; he also plays regularly in 
Misery Business and does small recording projects from time to time. Ed Trask went on to join 
AVAIL and became a well-known painter; Tim Harriss has also become a painter and does not 
see playing music any time soon. Regardless of what everybody’s up to, the band’s music will be 
remembered and cherished by those who heard it. 

On the other end of the spectrum came Labradford. Started by Mark Nelson and Carter 
Brown, the band were tuned in to the instrumental scene around Richmond and instantly started 
playing shows. After releasing the Prazision album in 1993, they brought in bassist Bob Donne, 
formerly of Breadwinner. By the time of their second record, A Stable Reference in 1995, the 
band’s fanbase was growing rapidly and the band soon started touring the U.S. and Europe with 
other like-minded bands including Stereolab and Tortoise. 

When their third, self-titled album was released in 1996, the band’s musical ability was 
growing and it resulted in greater critical notoriety. When asked in an interview why Mark had 
discontinued singing in the band, Bobby Donne said, “I think he just lost interest in it really. I 
don’t know that he ever wanted to be a singer in the band. There was a time when he felt the 



vocals served a purpose, and he had ideas vocally, so it all seemed to work. Now, he’s not so 
interested, and I appreciate the idea that he feels no pressure to sing now, just because he had 
done so in the past.” 

With the release of 1997’s Mi Media Naranjo, they started delving into different musical 
genres. After the release of the latter record, the band took a well-deserved break, with Mark 
moving to Chicago and stalling up a new project, Pan*American. After having to commute back 
and forth to rehearse, they finally released a new album, E Luxo So in 1999. Then after another 
break, they came back together in Chicago to record 2001’s Fixed::Context. With Pan*American 
still an ongoing concern for Mark, the band’s activity has slowed quite considerably since then. 
The band considers itself either dead or in a long-term state of hibernation. Regardless of what 
they do next, the legacy they have left as exotic pioneers will still live. 

After Labradford had made their name known on the underground indie scene, a band out 
of Charlottesville began coming to the forefront. Forming in 1991, the Dave Matthews Band 
started making their name known in the small scene. The band, which came together at the small 
Miller’s bar, played their first show at an Earth Day celebration. Matthews talked about the 
band’s beginning at the bar, “The club where 1 worked at was very laid back. It was a very cool 
place.. .1 couldn’t have worked at a place that was loud and had drunk people screaming. We all 
met there and Carter (Beauford, drummer), Stefan (Lessard, bassist), and LeRoi (Moore, 
saxophone) had their afternoons free, so we worked on recording some of the songs I had written. 
We just really clicked.” The band’s live profile began growing and they started picking up more 
interest from outside parties. In 1993, they self-released their debut. Remember Two Things, 
recorded live that summer. As the buzz on the band began to grow, they continued touring 
relentlessly. By the end of the year, they’d signed a deal with RCA and began recording their 
major label debut. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Under the Table and Dreaming (Peaked at #11; 1994; Platinum x6) 

Crash (Peaked at #2; 1996; Platinum x7) 

Recently (Peaked at #163; 1997) 

Live at Red Rocks 8.15.95 (Peaked at #3; 1997; Platinum x2) 

Before These Crowded Streets (Peaked at #1; 1998; Platinum x3) 

Live at Luther College-Dave Matthews and Tim Reynolds (Peaked at #2; 1999; Platinum x3) 

Listener Supported (Peaked at #15; 1999; Platinum x2) 

Everyday (Peaked at #1; 2001; Platinum x3) 

Live in Chicago 12.19.98 (Peaked at #6; 2001; Platinum) 

Busted Stuff (Peaked at #1; 2002; Platinum x2) 

Live at Folsom Field, Boulder, Colorado (Peaked at #9; 2002; Platinum) 

The Central Park Concert (Peaked at #14; 2003; Platinum) 

Some Devil-Dave Matthews (Peaked at #2; 2003; Platinum) 

The Gorge (Peaked at #10; 2004; Gold) 

Stand Up (Peaked at #1; 2005; Platinum) 

Weekend on the Rocks (Peaked at #37; 2005) 



The Best of What’s Around, Vol. 1 (Peaked at #10; 2006; Gold) 

Live at Piedmont Park (Peaked at #68; 2007) 

Live at Radio City-Dave Matthews and Tim Reynolds (Peaked at #3; 2007; Gold) 

Live at Mile High Music Festival (Peaked at #97; 2008) 

Big Whiskey and the Groogrux King (Peaked at #1; 2009; Platinum) ***CHART18*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Crush (Peaked at #75; 1998) 

I Did It (Peaked at #76; 2001) 

The Space Between (Peaked at #22; 2001) 

Where Are You Going (Peaked at #38; 2002) 

American Baby (Peaked at #16; 2005) 

Funny the Way It Is (Peaked at #37; 2009) ***CHART19*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

When Under the Table and Dreaming was released in 1994, the world was ready for 
something completely different than grunge and this was their answer. Within a few months, the 
album had gone platinum and launched two hit singles, “What Would You Say,” which garnered 
them their first Grammy nomination and “Ants Marching.” The record would eventually become 
one of the most successful debut albums of the nineties. By the time they entered the studio to 
record the follow-up, the band was already on their way to becoming one of Virginia’s biggest 
bands. The release of 1996’s Crash only confirmed that. From the moment the record was 
released, they became superstars. Touring relentlessly, Dave, violinist Boyd Tinsley and the rest 
of the band became known as one of America’s greatest jam bands, alongside the Grateful Dead 
and Phish. 

The record debuted on Billboard’s Top 200 at #2 and won a Grammy. It was around this 
time that the band released the first in a series of live albums. Live at Red Rocks 8.15.95 , was 
released to circumvent bootleggers who were having a field day with their marathon live 
performances. The band returned to the studio after a small break and in 1998, released Before 
These Crowded Streets. While the record wasn’t a critical smash, it debuted on the Top 200 at #1, 
dethroning the Titanic soundtrack. The band followed up with constant touring and two more 
Grammy nominations. 

After being on the road for a year and a half, they decided to take another break. In 1999, 
Dave released a live album with long-time friend and occasional DMB guitarist Tim Reynolds, 
Live at Luther College. At the end of the year, DMB released Listener Supported, a live album 
recorded with the help of PBS. When the band reentered the studio in 2000, they worked again 
with long-time ally, Steve Lilly white. But this time around, they ran into a snag. The sessions 
weren’t working and having almost completed the record, the band decided to scrap them and 
parted ways with Lilly white. Deciding to try again, they hooked up with hit maker Glen Ballard, 



of Wilson Phillips and Alanis Morrissette fame. Returning to the studio, the band released 
Everyday in 2001. The reaction was less than positive as both critics and fans thought the band 
had gone soft, with Ballard exerting his control over the project, having co-written every song 
with Dave. Touring behind the record, their fans made constant statements about what they would 
do with the songs they’d worked on with Lillywhite and then scrapped. 

Deciding to answer the fans, the band quickly returned to the studio and in 2002, released 
Busted Stuff .I which comprised most of the songs from the Lillywhite sessions with several newly 
written songs. This satisfied their fans, who sent it again to #1 its first week. Near the end of the 
year, the band released their fourth live album. Live at Folsom Field, Boulder, Colorado. After 
touring for the better part of two years, they took some time off to devote themselves to their 
families and to solo projects. Boyd Tinsley was first out of the gate with True Reflections with 
Dave following close behind. Dave’s album, Some Devil, was the most successful, earning him a 
solo Grammy for the single “Gravedigger.” Around this time, he also started up a small acting 
career. The band meanwhile placated fans by releasing The Central Park Concert in 2003 and 
The Gorge in 2004. During this time, they started up their official bootleg series, releasing a 
series of famous live shows. 

In 2005, the band was back on the road, touring to support Stand Up. Continuing to tour, 
the band donated their money and time to numerous charities and by 2006, were taking a break; 
they released their greatest hits album. The Best of What’s Around Vol. 1. The next year, Dave 
and Tim Reynolds returned to the racks with Live at Radio City. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We were very fortunate that some of the music that we have features him, and certainly the songs and the writing of 
the songs, he was a central part of most of it and the spirit of it, we’re doing our best to have his participation.”-Dave 
Matthews on LcRoi and Big Whiskey... ***DMQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

In early 2008, they announced they were starting work on a new record. But in June, 
LeRoi Moore was injured in an ATV accident at his home in Charlottesville. Initially, it was 
assumed that he would pull through, despite having numerous cracked ribs and puncturing a lung. 
Jeff Coffin of Bela Fleck and the Flecktones began filling in for him live. Then suddenly on 
August 19, he unexpectedly passed away in Los Angeles, having gone there to begin 
rehabilitation. He was only 46. The band played a show as scheduled that night but they 
persevered and continued recording. The band took some time off before returning to the studio 
with Green Day producer Rob Cavallo. The result. Big Whiskey and the Groogrux King was 
released in the summer of 2009; Groogrux being one of LeRoi’s nicknames. The record was 



immediately hailed as a welcome return to form and ended up getting the band a Grammy 
nomination for Album of The Year. 

Besides being one of the best known bands to ever come out of Virginia, Dave Matthews 
launched, along with the band’s manager, ATO Records in 1999. The label has become one of the 
most successful labels of the 21 st century with acts as diverse as David Gray, My Morning Jacket 
and Radiohead. The band have left their mark on the music scene although not many Virginia 
bands will cite them as an influence. 

Around the same time as DMB began playing their first shows, Harrisonburg was 
launching their own band: Blast Off Country Style were born out of drummer Chris Callahan’s 
previous band, Sexual Milkshake. After they disbanded, he hooked up with fellow James 
Madison students, Evelyn Hurley, Mary McCue and Phil Sweeney. Evelyn told me in 2008 what 
the band had done for the scene, “The one main thing BOCS did for the ‘scene’ at JMU was to 
have the first band where two girls were the leads-lead singer and lead guitarist. Every other band 
had boys, and the girls were the background singers, etc. Mary and I were pretty much the first 
lead girl performers. There were other girl bands shortly after we started, which was really fun.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“It’s hard to guess whether or not it was a good time to call it quits, because the band stops naturally. You never know 
whether or not it’s going to matter to anyone, so you do it for yourself. I guess we could have gone on a little longer, 
but I think we were so busy. We were all so young and needed to get our lives in order.” 

* * *E VEL YNHQUOTE* * * 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Hooking up with TeenBeat, the band released several seven inches and EP’s, beginning 
with 1993’s I Love Entertainment. They talked about their hook-up with TeenBeat in a 1993 
interview, “It all started on a fateful Vomit Launch tour. They were looking for places to play and 
Mark (Robinson, Unrest) called me up and 1 tried to set up a show for them. 1 couldn’t get 
anybody else to up for them. Which should have told me that there was a low interest for people 
coming out to the show because 1 couldn’t even convince desperate bands to play. So it wound up 
that we were the opening band, I guess there were about twelve people at the show, and Mark was 
one of them.” After compiling a collection of all their singles and EP’s, 1994’s C’mon and Blast 
Off Country Style!, the band continued touring the country, landing on the second stage of 1994’s 
Lollapalooza. As Evelyn said about touring, “Touring around was great fun, and since we were 
playing mostly sold out shows with a very successful band, Unrest, our touring was never a 
problem.” After releasing their first full-length, 1994’s Rainbow Mayonnaise Deluxe, they 
continued touring. 

After some lineup changes, the band released the In My Arms EP in late 1995. It was 
around this time that they started drifting and after one more seven inch, disbanded in 1996. Mary 



went on to graduate school and Evelyn started a band with members of Tuscadero called Hot 
Pursuit. As for everyone else, Evelyn said, “1 still mostly keep in touch with Callahan. I don’t 
really talk to Mary or Phil much, but not for any reason other than we live so far away from each 
other and are busy with work and families.” Evelyn currently plays with her husband in a band 
called Cotton Candy. The band may not have lasted long but they left a legacy for other bands to 
follow. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We always played out of town and across the country more so than in state or in town. However, we never realized 
any degree of success. Our shows were poorly attended most places and we lost a lot of money. Recordings generally 
sold about 1500 copies each, some have not broken even to this day! Success was entirely related to meeting people 
and friendships.’’-Adam Nathanson on the rough days of (Young) Pioneers ***ADAMNQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Next up was the political punk of the (Young) Pioneers, out of Richmond. As vocalist 
Adam Nathanson told me, “1 got started at age 18 playing hardcore punk in a band called Life’s 
Blood in New York, then came Born Against, then a move to Richmond and the bittersweet birth 
of (Young) Pioneers. We were not part of a scene, and not really welcomed to join one, but that 
was AOK, because being a ‘local’ rock band anywhere is a bummer.” The band immediately 
became known for their dynamically powerful live shows and their interesting sound, which has 
been described as anti-folk; as a result, they soon signed with Vermiform Records. On their first 
EP, in 1993, the band were all acoustic and this definitely set them apart from other punk bands 
on the scene. By the time of 1995’s First Virginia Volunteers, they began to make their name 
known as a powerful unit. With a lineup change, the band began playing around the country 
regularly and releasing more EP’s. 

But the band was beginning to grow indifferent about the whole thing. By the time of 
1997’s On Trial seven inch, they were on a roll. Having moved over to Lookout! the band started 
touring more but not really getting anywhere. In 1998, they released Free the (Young) Pioneers 
Now! and continued touring. 

The end was coming soon. Adam told me what led to his decision to split the band, “I 
decided I couldn’t do it anymore when I saw this poetic sign in February 1999. (Young) Pioneers 
had just played at the Velvet Elvis Theater in Seattle with Murder City Devils and the Locust. I 
went back in hours after the show for a cable I forgot and saw a punk kid sweeping up the 
garbage littering the stage under a dim spotlight. It seemed so contrived to send me a message.” 
Not long afterwards, the band split with bassist Marty Violence briefly playing with Ted Leo & 
the Pharmacists and drummer Brooks Headley becoming a well-known pastry chef in New York. 
Adam has two children and continues to make music. As the years have passed, the band’s legacy 



has grown as they have become the influence for a whole scene of folk-punk bands making their 
name known now. 

Not long after the (Young) Pioneers first came out, a small grassroots band out of 
Arlington began playing shows. Eddie from Ohio immediately made an impact on the small scene 
up there. Vocalist Julie Murphy (Wells), bassist Michael Clem, drummer Eddie Hartness and 
guitarist Robbie Schaefer made their name known with four-part harmonics, part electric, part 
acoustic, all completely original, this band was destined to make a difference. But it took some 
time for their name to grow beyond Arlington. Michael Clem told me about the whole thing, 
“Growing beyond our hometown area was slow. At first, we were too ambitious-crossing the 
country with no audience following whatsoever in place. We roped ourselves in, and started 
growing in gradual concentric circles. A little bit to the south. A little bit to the north. Some VA 
colleges, as well as saturating ourselves in DC and Northern Virginia, anchored by a Tuesday 
night residency at Bad Habits from 1991-1998. There was no overnight success. It all came with 
hard work and constant performing.” 

Starting up their own label, Virginia Soul, the band released their first record, A Juggler- 
on His Blades in 1993. Touring constantly, they continued progressing, as each record started 
selling more than its predecessor. The band made their biggest splash with 1999’s Looking Out 
the Fishbowl and 200l’s Quick. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We never became household names in America, but we retained control of our careers and control of our lives without 
plummeting into debt.”-Michael Clem ***MICHAELCQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After the release of This is Me in 2004, the band began taking things slowly and have 
gone off to solo careers. “The band continues to perform but on a more limited basis since 
September, 2005, when vocalist Wells was diagnosed with breast cancer. Fortunately, after an 
intensive year of chemotherapy, Wells is on the road to recovery and remains active in cancer 
fundraising. In 2006, bassist/guitarist Clem produced his first solo CD, and guitarist Schaefer has 
found quite a calling in children’s music, having produced a solo CD. Percussionist Hartness 
continues to keep the beat for a number of local acts and stays active in the world of audio 
engineering.” As Michael Clem says, “One thing is certain-the performing continues to be very 
enjoyable, and we can usually count on wonderful and appreciative audiences. The hard work has 
payed off.” 

One of the most influential punk bands of the ‘90s came from Richmond. Formed in 
1991, Inquisition began as a politico-punk band and came together as bassist Leer Baker, guitarist 
Mark Avery, frontman Thomas Barnett and drummer Russ Jones. Baker was later replaced by 



Rob Huddleston in time for the band’s first record, 1994’s Broken Songs. The record was a 
modest underground success but the best was yet to come. 

Quickly returning to the studio after extensive touring, the band signed a new deal with 
Pop-A-Wheelie Records and released Revolution...I Think It’s Called Inspiration in early 1996. 
When the record came out, the band were hailed as revolutionaries by the burgeoning politico- 
punk scene. About the same time, they were drifting apart and after playing a final show at the 
now defunct Biograph Theater in Richmond in September of 1996 with a very young AFI as the 
opening act, the band split up. Rob Huddleston went on to form Ann Beretta and Thomas Barnett 
went on to form Strike Anywhere. The band’s legacy has grown proportionally in the last few 
years, so much so than when they announced a reunion show in 2007, reaction was so immense 
that the band released the show as a live album/DVD called Uproar-Live and Loud in Richmond 
VA in early 2008. 

Coming out of Fredericksburg is the oddball of the litter, Keller Williams. He’s been 
going strong since 1994, when he released his first album, Freek. Playing to the jam circuit has 
kept his career going. Pioneering his almost one-man-band sound, he has released 10 subsequent 
records and a live one. Playing hundreds of shows a year, both on his own and at numerous 
festivals has increased his fanbase tenfold. Almost every record has sold progressively more than 
its predecessor and he continues to record, both on his own and with his new band. The WMD’s. 
He now hosts a radio show, Keller’s Cellar and is working on his next record. His fanbase which 
grows larger each year, will be with him every step of the way. 

Next was the wonderfully eclectic Bio Ritmo, out of Richmond. A salsa-swing-jazz-rock 
band, they immediately made an impression from the get go. Founding member Rei Alvarez told 
me about it in 2008, “When we got started it was very exciting, because we were teaching 
ourselves a music that, even though we loved it, knew very little about. It was very empowering. 
Richmond has always had a productive music scene, but it was nice to have something unique 
and new to bring to it. There was only a couple of groups doing Latin music back then in ’91, like 
Ban Caribe, but we were the only ones adhering to a particular style and playing mostly original 
stuff.” The band’s co-founder and original drummer, Jim Thompson, was an early member of 
GWAR and the Alter-Natives. Releasing their first seven inch on Merge Records in 1995, they 
quickly set about touring to establish themselves as originators of a new sound. Releasing their 
first full-length, 1996’s Que Sign la Musica, the band began to build their reputation and toured 
more as a result. 

During this time, the band started undergoing various lineup changes, which would 
continue to occur throughout their career. But they persevered and in 1997, released Salsa 



Galactica. The record allowed the band to continue touring and to continue building their name. 
Around this time, they began attracting the attention of several major labels. After a bidding war, 
the band linked with Mercury, signing to a small subsidiary, Triloka. But with the release of 
1998’s Rumba, Baby, Rumba they found themselves undergoing a personality crisis. Besides their 
typical sound, this record found them stretching into territory they weren’t altogether familiar 
with, for example covering the early rock ‘n roll staple “Tequila” and a song by Mozart. They had 
also lost Rei Alvarez so leadership was tossed around. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We really changed quite a bit when we ended up with Mercury. We have to take some responsibility for that because 
we bought into the ‘cross over hit’ thing that they sold us on. I don’t regret it because everything worked out so that we 
could be where we are now. The Mercury album is probably my least favorite album but it probably made it into the 
most people’s hands. We have such a vastly different sound now, it’s kind of hard to believe it’s the same people but 
bands change.’"-Bob Miller ***BOBMQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After the record failed to make much of a splash, the band was dropped during the 
merger of 1999. Afterwards, they went into hiatus for a brief time to look over their game plan. 
During this downtime, Rei Alvarez came back and in 2001, the band reformed and hit the road 
again. In 2004, they self-released a self-titled album on their own Locutor Records. Bob Miller 
told me about that time, “We had creative control but it’s a difficult thing to try to do everything 
that a label does by ourselves.” The band reenergized themselves on the road and soon reentered 
the studio to work on a new record. But it has not been easy as Bob told me, “Maybe a mid size 
label that will give us creative control but has enough $$ to support us with touring and 
promotion. It’s all been a learning experience for us. We currently travel about as far west as 
Chicago and up to Canada and down to Puerto Rico.” While the band has been doing their best to 
keep themselves going, they have been able to keep their creditability and their legacy as 
originators of a sound in Virginia will make sure that they’ll be forever remembered. 

Coming out not long after Bio Ritmo was the wildly unpredictable Christian punk band 
Ghoti Hook, out of Fairfax. The band formed around 1992 and by 1994 had self-released their 
first EP, No Date. As guitarist Jamie Tolosa told me about their formation, it was a difficult time, 
“There wasn’t much of a scene in N. Virginia so we played up in Pennsylvania mostly and helped 
develop a local scene there.” Signing with Tooth & Nail, they released their first lull-length. 

Sumo Surprise in 1996. Touring ensued and the band began building their reputation. But as 
Jamie told me, it wasn’t all that cool, “1 only thought we were mildly successful because we were 
really never able to make a living doing the band thing.” 

Guitarist and founder Comad Tolosa, Jamie’s cousin, was working as an accountant and 
balanced his job with the band, who were then still part-time. He told me about it in 2008, “1 



personally never gave up my non-band career, so 1 didn’t experience the pressure of trying to 
make the band work. If we ever went full-time, I would have to drop out of the band because 1 
had a real career. I had a degree in Accounting, passed my CPA exam and had an accounting job. 
It was obvious to me that that was the career God had for me. The band got to the point where it 
could be a full-time job, I was all for it too. I shouldn’t have to hold them back.” 

After releasing 1997’s Banana Man, which featured the minor hit “My Bike,” Conrad 
quit to attend to his accounting job. The band pushed on and continued releasing records and 
touring. Releasing the covers album Songs We Didn’t Write in 1998, they expanded their horizons 
by doing covers of Christian artists like Stavesacre and Michael W. Smith and decidedly non- 
Christian acts like Violent Femmes and the Dead Milkmen. The record won the band a new level 
of fans and also attracted some controversy as some Christian stores pulled the record because of 
the non-Christian covers. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“I have mixed feelings. It shows ignorance of people to look further, I guess. When people are listening to a Ghoti 
Hook record, I would think they should think of Ghoti Hook and what’s being talked about.. .We did songs that were 
written by Christians and songs that were written by non-Christians, but things that were good quality music.”- 
Christian Ergueta on the band’s cover album ***CHRISTIANEQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Releasing Two Years to Never in 2000, bassist Christian Ergueta left the band and they 
decided to take a break. After releasing EP in 2002, the band decided to call it a day. As Jamie 
Tolosa told me, “We played our last show at Cornerstone Festival in Illinois during the summer 
of 2002. Yeah we are still friends and see each other as regularly as we can.” The band marked 
the occasion by having Conrad return to play several songs and Tooth & Nail marked the end of 
the line by releasing Retrospective. Conrad works as a website manager and runs Decapolis.com, 
which is an online magazine/message board. Jamie told me in 2008, “We are all working real jobs 
trying to support ourselves and families if applicable. We haven’t been playing much these days 
but sometimes joke about getting back together...” The band’s legacy as pioneering goofy 
Christian pop-punk will ensure them a place in the Christian music pantheon. 

On the different side of things came the pure pop sheen of the Pat McGee Band, formed 
by Pat after he decided he needed a band to better the vision he started on his solo debut, 1995’s 
From the Wood. Putting a well-trained band together, they began playing around and by 1997 had 
released their band debut. Revel. Not long afterwards, the band signed with Giant and released 
Shine in 2000 and immediately had a hit with “Runaway.” They toured for the next year and then 
found themselves stalemated by record label politics as Giant was absorbed into Reprise Records. 
Pat told me about the band’s rapid rise to success, “The success came quickly with PMB, the 
band was drawing pretty decent #’s right away, meaning we were actually making money! What 



a concept in this crazy business. The real success lies in people singing the words to every song 
on the record and it not being fed to them via the radio. We built this thing one person and one 
town at a time.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Shine (Peaked at #181; 2000) ***CHART20*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Yeah, this town is tough for radio. Z104 [in D.C.] finally stepped up to the plate. They know the band but I don’t think 
that anyone’s been able to get it out of their head that we’re not ‘that local band’ anymore.”-Pat McGee on his band’s 
lack of regional airplay ***PMGQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After extensive touring, the band finally released their follow-up, 2004’s Save Me\ while 
it did not immediately gather the same amount of sales as its predecessor, the album sold steadily. 
But it wasn’t enough for Reprise who dropped the band not long afterwards. Guitarist Brian 
Fechino told me about the band’s time in major label-land, “1 couldn’t have been happier to have 
had the experience of being on a major label. It opened up doors for us to have experiences we 
wouldn’t otherwise have had. There were ups and downs as there are in many business 
relationships and 1 wish things could have worked out better but it did not leave me bitter.” 

Although dropped, they continued touring and soon inked a deal with the large indie 
Kirtland who re-released Save Me and found sales improving. The band were about to start 
recording when tragedy struck in October 2006. Drummer Chris Williams passed away from 
unknown complications at home in Williamsburg, Virginia. The band was devastated and put all 
activity on hold. Brian Fechino told me about his friendship with Chris, “1 started playing with 
Chris in 1991 or so, before the Pat McGee Band existed. I knew him a long time and he was one 
of my best friends. 1 wouldn’t be in PMB if it weren’t for him.” 

The band regrouped shortly thereafter with friend Chris Bashista filling in, at least on a 
temporary basis. The band then returned to the studio and in 2007, independently released These 
Days (The Virginia Sessions) which included a tribute to Chris, “End of October.” The band 
continue to tour and do what they know best as Pat told me, “We do about 1-2 full US tours a 
year and the rest of the time we focus on writing and recording new material. I have never been 
more inspired to write music and play it live. 1 have no plans of stopping. We sometimes go out 
as an acoustic 3-4 piece arrangement which is great.. .it reminds me of how we got started and 1 
think the fans relate to the honesty in the shows.” At the end of 2008, Pat announced he was 
going on a solo tour and was working on his first solo record in over a decade. He however 
stressed that the band was not breaking up and would be touring in the summer. 



The Ernies, also out of Richmond, were one of the most interesting ska-punk-pop bands 
to ever come out in the ‘90s. They got their start in 1994 at VCU and were soon touring. The 
sound was quite different from other bands because of the use of a horn section and a DJ. 
Drummer Matt Goves told me about that time, “The scene around Virginia was actually really 
cool at that point. There were clubs all over the state and a ton of really good bands to support 
them. There wasn’t a lot of ‘classification’ going on then like we see now. Everything nowadays 
seems like it has a genre, then a sub genre, etc. Just a bunch of cool musicians playing good 
music supporting one another. It wasn’t unusual for members of one band to play with another.” 

The band soon self-released their self-titled debut in 1995 and began touring. With the 
release of 1997’s Dropping Science, the band was able to build up their repertoire and continued 
touring. It was during this time that they underwent several lineup changes, the most dramatic of 
which was the reduction of the horn section to just one, saxophonist Hayes Smith. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“I think we all had mixed feelings with the label thing. Everyone used to refer to them as ‘A Necessary Evil.’ They had 
the power to put you over the top but at what cost? I know a lot of our fans accused us of selling out and changing our 
style, many blaming it on the label. Richmond is funny that way. Musicians will be the first to dump on the scene but 
the second a band makes it out they accuse them of ‘selling out.’ Go figure.”-Matt Goves 

***MATTGQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Soon the band was signed by Mojo Records, home of Reel Big Fish and Goldfinger. 
Former trombonist Stefan Demetriadis told me about his departure, which happened not long 
after they signed the deal, “At first it was exciting and then it became extremely demanding. We 
were realizing that we’d have to commit entirely to the band because of all the playing and 
touring on the horizon. It seemed as if the label had a vision for us and the management bent over 
backwards to please them. It seemed as if our own creativity and artistry were fading as we were 
receiving orders on what to play, how to play, what to wear, and what to do to keep them happy. 

It went from being our band to being their band.” This precipitated his leaving as he said, “I left 
in the summer of 1998, just before they signed the deal. I wasn’t ready to commit to the rigorous 
schedule of rehearsals, touring and traveling. I loved it, but was unsure of how other things would 
be affected. I also had developed a gut feeling about the managers and the label that was 
bothering me. We were being told what to do and even some of my horn parts were being cut 
from some of the songs.” 

With their lineup dwindling, the band returned to the studio and in early 1999, they 
released Meson Ray on Mojo. The band managed to get some attention when their songs were 
placed in the film “BASEketball” and the video game “Tony Hawk’s Pro Skater.” The label and 
the band soon parted ways. 



It was around this time that they found themselves at odds with their management. Hayes 
Smith, saxophonist, had said in an interview that the band had been in court with the manager so I 
asked Matt Goves about it and he said, “We were threatened with arbitration. We had a 
management ‘team’ that decided to bail on us after the label let us go. The ironic part is I’m still 
convinced the label released us because they didn’t like our management.” Not long after this 
fiasco, the band decided to call it a day. The band are still friends and occasionally play together. 
Stefan and Matt are both music teachers and Hayes plays in two bands in Texas, Roy Bennett and 
the Tomorrowpeople, featuring former members of Brutal Juice. The band’s legacy will keep 
growing as long as people keep listening to the music. 

The pop-rock of Agents of Good Roots started out in 1995 in Richmond and was one of 
the area’s most popular bands throughout the ‘90s. The band started out at VCU with 
frontman/guitarist Andrew Winn hooking up with drummer Brian Jones. They soon got together 
with bassist Stewart Myers and a succession of saxophone players, before settling on J.C. Kuhl. 
As Brian Jones told me, “It seemed like heady times in Richmond. Lots of bands were forming. 
The success of the DMB was very encouraging and inspiring. Agents had a lot of creative energy 
early on, and everyone in the band seemed to feed on it.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“The label experience was very eye-opening. I had no expectations or ideas of what was going to happen. It was an up 
and down journey. Overall, it was very valuable. I feel lucky to have gone through it. No bitterness at this point. Its 
interesting to wonder what could have happened if we had played our cards differently. I certainly would do a few 
things differently if I could do it again.”-Brian Jones ***BRIANJQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The band continued touring and raising their profile and in 1996, self-released their first 
album. Where'd You Get That Vibe? The record shot them into the national spotlight and this new 
attention allowed the band to tour all over the country. 1997’s Straightaround continued this 
ascension and soon were being courted by major labels. They ended up signing with RCA and 
soon reentered the studio to record their major label debut. When One By One was released in 
1998, it provided the band with the biggest notoriety they had ever experienced. The single 
“Come On” became a minor alternative rock hit and the band hit the road once more. 

After wrapping touring for the record, they decided to part ways with RCA and soon 
released the Seed EP in 2000. After taking a break, the band returned to the studio and that same 
year released Needle and Thread on ATO. Not long afterward, they decided to go their separate 
ways, playing their final show on New Year’s Eve, 2001. But they all still work and see each 
other regularly as Brian told me, “I work with J.C. in various projects around Richmond all the 
time. We are close friends. I work many times throughout the year w/ Stewart on various studio 
projects. Andrew I see less (he is in D.C.) but we are still in contact.” Brian teaches jazz 



drumming at various colleges throughout Virginia and every one of them are still active in music; 
in fact Brian and Stewart served as the rhythm section on Jason Mraz’s Waiting for My Rocket to 
Come. The band’s legacy has continued to grow over the years and shows no signs of stopping. 

Guitarist Gibb Droll came out of Richmond and has made his name with a very 
successful solo career, selling over 50,000 records completely independent of any major 
company. He got started with his first solo release, Dharma in 1996. Continuing to tour and 
record, he formed the Gibb Droll Band and released Narrow Mouth Jar the same year. Deciding 
to take a break for a few years to tour with other artists, he returned to the studio with the rhythm 
section of Everything, bassist Dave Slankard and drummer Nate Brown and released a self-titled 
EP in 1999. After taking some more time off to tour with Keller Williams, Gibb made his return 
to the studio with 2005’s Ten Days. After the record’s release, he joined up with Brandi Carlisle 
as lead guitarist an also returned with Keller to co-form the WMD’s and play on 2007’s 12. His 
guitar playing prowess has earned him legions of fans and ensures his name will live on in the 
underground guitar playing world. 

True Love Always came out of Charlottesville in 1995 and immediately made an 
impression with their quirky pop sound. Quickly signing to TeenBeat, they released their first 
seven inch in 1996 and soon released their first full-length, 1997’s When Will You Be Mine. In 
1998, the band released Hopefully and continued touring. During this time, they lost original 
bassist Tobin Rodriguez and replaced him with Tony Zanella, just in time for 2000’s Torch. The 
band continued touring and after 2002’s Clouds, took a break. They’re still together, just taking 
things slowly. The band’s legacy is tied in with that of TeenBeat and they’re fine with that. 

Next up was the experimental punk-pop unit fulflej, out of Richmond. The band had 
actually gotten started as a goof in 1986 under the name Rhythm Lyd and played shows for a 
number of years before getting serious about recording. This happened around 1993; soon after 
they added drummer Matt Nelson. As Matt told me about that time, “1 did not ever feel like we fit 
into a scene. We were kind of in our own world. 1 think part of that was our personality too 
though. There were bands we formed friendships with and would do shows with-The Seymores, 
Thing King, Otis Capacity.. .and 1 am having trouble remembering more. Richmond was a fun 
town, it was easy to get local shows, fun to play.” The band had recorded numerous demo tapes 
but in early 1996, they released their first EP, Microwave. 

Around that time, the band signed with Scratchie Records, founded by D’Arcy and James 
Iha of the Smashing Pumpkins. The label had distribution from Mercury and was also home to 
Chainsaw Kittens and Fountains of Wayne. Matt told me about hooking up with them: “We 
played a local show with Catherine-D’Arcy’s husband Kerry played drums for them. They saw us 



play. We went to a diner after the show to eat. We saw D’Arcy and Kerry there, and Jason 
(Gretchke, guitarist) gave them a demo tape.” In 1996, they released their full-length debut, 
Wcick-Ass Tuba Riff. The record failed to make much of an impression and Matt soon left but for 
different reasons. “1 was feeling stressed. 1 love writing and making music, but going on the road 
and playing the same songs over and over again was not that appealing to me. I was not liking 
Richmond. I was stalling to have anxiety attacks and depression which has stayed with me since 
then. It was the first time I really had a major dose of it and did not know how to deal with it. I 
left Richmond and moved back to Arlington.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“The band got a friend, Ron, to become the new drummer. Jason and I had written about half the songs for the new 
album together already. They recorded it, but the company did not want to put it out.”-Matt Nelson on fulflej’s 
unreleased second album ***MATTNQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Their second record, which was to be called To Keep A Long Story Long, was supposed 
to be released in 1998 but Mercury was having problems and Scratchie temporarily bit the dust as 
a result. The band soon disbanded but as Matt says, “We are all in touch still. We are all in 
different cities, but we try to stay in touch.” Matt works as a graphic designer and plays in a new 
band, Pressure Sounds and continues to do fabric art, which can be found in a gallery in Arlington 
as well as on the cover of Wack-Ass Tuba Riff. The band’s legacy is known by the people who 
knew the band and knew what they were capable of. 

Coming out of Richmond was Sparklehorse, which has always essentially been a vehicle 
for singer/songwriter Mark Linkous. Originally starting out in California and the band the 
Dancing Hoods, who released two records on the large indie Relativity in the late ‘80s, Linkous 
soon began to distance himself from full-tilt rock and began to experiment with a more strange 
and acoustic type sound. Signing a deal with Capitol Records, Sparklehorse released their debut, 
Vivadixiesubmarinetransmissionplot in 1996. The record was a modest commercial success but 
gained large amounts of acclaim. 

While in London getting ready to tour with Radiohead, near tragedy struck. The incident 
was detailed in a Magnet Magazine article in 2001, “After swallowing an ill-advised cocktail of 
Valium, liquor and prescription antidepressants, Linkous collapsed on his hotel-room floor, where 
he would lie on his back for the next 14 hours in a kneeling position that cut off the circulation to 
his legs. When the paramedics finally arrived and untangled him, a massive build-up of potassium 
in his legs shot to his heart, inducing cardiac arrest.” Linkous talked about the experience in the 
same article, “Basically, when your limbs get cut off like that, they just lose all their oxygen and 
they start dying, so my legs were basically just dying from here down,” he says, pointing to his 



knees. “The doctors were trying everything, pumping me full of antibiotics and morphine. I had 
tubes going in and out of me all the time.” After staying in the hospital for over three months, 
Linkous began recovering, but was wheelchair-bound for several months. 

After taking time off to recover, Linkous managed to return to work and in 1999, released 
Good Morning, Spider. This time, the record managed to have almost as much commercial 
success as critical success. After releasing the Distorted Ghost EP in 2000, he returned with the 
full-length It's a Wonderful Life in 2001. 

Continuing to tour and collaborate with other artists, Linkous reached the pinnacle of his 
public career with the 2003 film “Laurel Canyon,” in which he briefly appeared and wrote several 
songs for. The attention raised by the film helped Linkous reach a new level of critical attention 
but he demurred from the spotlight for a few years. Battling a heroin addiction off and on for over 
twenty years, Linkous had been clean for years until he relapsed at some point during his hiatus 
as he told an interviewer in 2006, “Oh yeah, that was the reason my friends wanted to get me out 
of Virginia. 1 was relapsing bad. In [North Carolina] 1 didn’t know any dealers or anything. When 
you’re trying to stay clean, there are some great advantages to proximity—or non-proximity.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“It was my last record. I was told—and this may be wrong, too—but what I heard was they went through a list and any 
band that had sold less than half a million records just got dropped. So, I don’t know if that’s good or bad for them or 
the industry or what.’’-Mark Linkous on being free from a major label ***MARKLQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

In 2006, he got clean and finally made a return to the studio and released Dreamt for 
Light Years in the Belly of A Mountain. The record, which he co-produced with help from Danger 
Mouse, was his most successful record to date and he toured considerably behind it, including a 
spot at Lollapalooza in 2007. Then in early 2008, he parted ways with Capitol/Astralwerks and 
went to work on his next record, a collaboration with Danger Mouse that was shelved due to 
record company politics. Mark Linkous sadly passed away in March of 2010 at the age of 47. He 
committed suicide by shooting himself in the heart. Whatever pain he had been going through 
was over. Sadly, he left behind a wonderful, eclectic legacy as well as an unfinished Sparklehorse 
record. With his death, the world lost a true visionary. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“September 67 was Shannon Worrell’s band, but when I joined we called it Monsoon. I was the bass player but 
Shannon assured me that we would be equals. I’d be the John to her Paul. When it became clear that she didn’t really 
want that, that what she wanted was a bass player for her band to play her songs, I said that’s not what I want and I left. 
I didn’t want to be a bass player. I wanted to focus on being a songwriter and guitarist. All of this happened when I was 
seventeen.”-Lauren Hoffman on the early days of September 67 ***LAURENHQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Formed around the same time as Sparklehorse began making sweet, distorted chords, the 
pop-rock of September 67 began with the coming together of three female musicians in 



Charlottesville. Shannon Worrell, Kristin Asbury and Lauren Hoffman formed the initial trio. 
Worrell had already self-released 1994’s Three Wishes album and Asbury had been working on 
her own. After Hoffman left about eight months after forming, Asbury and Worrell continued on 
and by 1996 had signed a deal with The Enclave, a small imprint of Capitol. The group released 
an EP, Busy Building in 1996 and released their full-length debut. Lucky Shoe the following year. 
Unfortunately, not long after the record was released. The Enclave was shut down by Capitol’s 
parent company who were about to be bought out. Several artists were shifted over to Virgin but 
September 67 were not as Worrell told an interviewer, “We didn’t want to go over there but it 
turned out that they didn’t want us there anyway.” 

In 1998, the group decided to go on a self-imposed hiatus, which became a breakup. 
Asbury went on to sing backup for various acts and Worrell took a break from music for a time, 
raising children and working on film projects before reemerging in 2000 with The Moviegoer. 
After the release of the record, she disappeared once more, in a 2008 interview, she described 
what she had been doing with her downtime, “I have been working for the past 9 years on a 
nonprofit media center for teenagers called Light House.” That same year, she returned to the 
studio and independently released The Honey Guide. While September 67’s time wasn’t long, 
they were still around long enough to make a small impact on a number of female singer- 
songwriters. 

One band that almost went unnoticed at the time but whose reputation has built up 
steadily over the years is Submerge. Formed in Richmond in 1994, the band began playing 
around locally the following year. Bassist Matt Taylor told me about the band’s formation, 
“When Submerge first started, we were just in high school. We were just a group of friends 
playing mostly covers in Tony’s (Thaxton, drummer) bedroom. We were writing songs from the 
start, but we didn’t get really serious until after a year or two after we’d been a band. We played 
our first show at our school’s after prom party which was held in an American Family Fitness 
center. I can’t say we really put any sort of dent in any scene at that point.” 

They continued touring and self-released their first album in 1997. The band’s profile 
began to grow exponentially and they soon returned to the studio to begin work on the follow-up. 
In 2000, East, Meet West was released and the band began touring more and more, including a 
stint on that summer’s Warped tour. They toured throughout the year until announcing their split 
in January of 2001. About a year or so later, the band’s rhythm section joined another fledgling 
band and then watched as their lives were forever changed. That band was Motion City 
Soundtrack and Matt told me how he and drummer Tony Thaxton ended up hooking up with 
them. “We played a show together in Milton, Pennsylvania in September of 2000 and kept in 



touch after that. Tony and I eventually joined in 2002.” With the release of 2007’s Even If It Kills 
Me . the band found their profile at its greatest peak as they did a long stint on the 2008 Warped 
tour and soon signed a large deal with Columbia Records for their next album, 2010’s My 
Dinosaur Life. Submerge have been talking about doing a reunion show but in the meantime, the 
band’s profile continues to grow as people realize how much energy and enthusiasm and 
originality to the state’s music scene. 

One of the most popular bands to come out of the state in recent years has been Carbon 
Leaf, out of Richmond. The band blend a combination of folk, Celtic, jazz, pop and rock together 
in a nice little dish that has made them one of the most successful Virginia bands in years. 
Guitarist Terry Clark told me about their formation, “We were students at Randolph-Macon 
College when we first got together and there was no real music scene on campus. It was our only 
goal to play parties on campus. After we graduated, we moved to Richmond and started playing a 
few bars around town. Still not really part of any particular scene.” 

The band solidified their lineup and self-released their first album. Meander in 1997. 
After touring and building their name, they quickly returned to the studio and in 1998, self- 
released Shadows in the Banquet Hall. The record did nothing for them and after undergoing a 
lineup change began to better develop their sound, resulting in 1999’s Ether-Electrified Porch 
Music. The record’s modest local success allowed them to tour nationally and bring their 
diversified sound to anyone who would listen. When they returned to the studio they knew what 
had to be done and the result was 200l’s Echo Echo. Gaining huge local exposure with the single 
“The Boxer” the band soon found themselves playing to larger and larger crowds. Soon their 
fortunes would change as would their lives. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Love, Loss, Hope, Repeat (Peaked at #170; 2006) 

Nothing Rhymes with Woman (Peaked at #136; 2009) ***CHART21*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“With the last album, the single didn’t work; there was no radio activity, yet the tour numbers went up, so we were like, 
aha! We can do this without radio if we need to. We would never snub our nose at it, but this album, we didn’t try to 
write radio singles.”-Barry Privett of Carbon Leaf on the band and radio, 2009 ***BARRYPQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The band then broke through to the mainstream after winning the Coca-Cola New Music 
Award for “The Boxer.” As a result, they became the first unsigned band to play the American 
Music Awards. The huge success of their appearance landed them in a bidding war with several 
major labels. After taking some time off, the band signed with the large indie Vanguard in 2003 
and soon began recording their quasi-major label debut. 



In 2004, they released Indian Summer and scored a huge hit with “Life Less Ordinary.” 
The band continued touring and became known as one of the must-see bands on the east coast. 
Continuing to build their reputation, they reentered the studio in late 2005 and released Love, 

Loss, Hope, Repeat in 2006, scoring another huge hit with the title track. The band toured for a 
while then returned home for a long-deserved break. They underwent unexpected lineup changes 
in the rhythm section as drummer Scott Milstead departed in 2007, replaced by Jason Neal. 
Exactly a year later, bassist Jordan Medas departed, replaced by Jon Markel. With new blood, 
they returned to the studio and released Nothing Rhymes with Woman in the spring of 2009. 

Formed from the ashes of Red Henry and Egypt, Earth to Andy burst onto the scene in 
1996 with a driving sound littered with pop sensibilities. Andy Waldeck and Kevin Murphy of 
Egypt hooked up with Chris Reardon and Tony Lopacinski of Red Henry and Earth to Andy was 
born. In 1997, the band entered a small studio with producers John Alagia and Doug Derryberry 
and released Simple Machine. The record garnered a lot of attention and before they knew it, were 
in the midst of a bidding war with Giant Records winning. They soon reentered the studio with 
renowned producer Nick Launay and in the fall of 1999, released Chronicle Kings. The band 
supported the record by touring with Stone Temple Pilots, whose bassist, Robert DeLeo had 
guested on the record. The record garnered them a minor hit with “Still After You.” Tony 
Lopacinski talked about working on the record and touring, “Getting the record deal was the 
beginning of our struggles but they were good times. The label helped us get a lot bigger.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“My experience with the major label was both awesome and awful. Then we would be told that our choice for the next 
radio single was not accepted and the label’s radio marketing dept, had chosen a different song.. .bad idea.”-Andy 
Waldeck on Giant Records ***ANDYWQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Tony elaborates, “Pollute’ was the next single, bad idea. The label had tested it and they 
were positive it was the single. But we hated that idea. For one thing the song was too soft and we 
wanted another rocker but the label demurred and ‘Pollute’ was the next single released and it 
flopped.” The band continued touring but by the end of 2000, they’d been dropped as focus 
shifted over to more ‘important’ acts like Steely Dan and Disturbed. Tony put it simply, “When 
Steely Dan won the Grammy for Album of the Year that sealed the deal. Azoff sold his half of the 
company the next day to cash in.” After regrouping, the band returned to touring, playing 
showcases to try and get signed again, because, in the words of Tony, they “weren’t damaged 
goods.” They played a showcase on September 10, 2001 and headed back to D.C. to await the 
results when they learned of the World Trade collapsing and the band realized the end was near. 



Returning to the studio, they self-released a farewell album Sticks to Landing in 2002 and 
then disbanded. Andy began a solo career and co-wrote “Every Time You Turn Around” for 
Daughtry’s second album, Leave This Town. Chris joined Pat McGee Band while Tony joined 
Train for touring behind the My Private Nation album and appeared on their 2004 live record. He 
soon left to move to Nashville to write for other artists and work on his own projects. Kevin 
Murphy briefly played with Jimmie’s Chicken Shack and now works with Tony on his various 
projects. Tony had a country hit with Josh Gracin’s “We Weren’t Crazy,” which he co-wrote. The 
band are still close friends and has played several reunion shows, all of which have been 
extremely successful. The band’s legacy is safe in those who’ve listened to them and know of 
their power. 

About the same time, Lauren Hoffman was starting to make her name known as a solo 
artist. She had been playing music for a while and had a lot of inspiration around to help her as 
she told me in an interview, “1 got started writing songs when 1 was 12 or 12. The jazz trumpet 
player John D’Earth was a family friend and my music teacher at school. My father was Dave 
Matthews’ mentor—before the Dave Matthews Band, before he was famous. I never felt part of a 
‘scene,’ but John and my father encouraged my musical interests and helped me to become a 
better writer and musician.” 

After having departed September 67 before they had a chance to make an impact, she 
hooked up with David Lowery of Cracker who produced her first EP at Sound of Music. The 
Chemist Said It Would be Alright, But I’ve Never Been the Same was released on the small Pitch- 
a-Tent in 1997. Around the same time, she signed a deal with Virgin Records, who released her 
full-length debut, Megiddo the same year. While the record was a modest hit overseas, it stiffed in 
America. She told me in 2009, “1 would also like to point out that because of coiporate 
shenanigans, I had three different A&R representatives at Virgin before my record was even 
released. The people who signed me were not the same people who were there when my record 
came out, and the new people had nothing invested in my career and never promoted my record.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“For me, it sucked. I wound up opting to leave the label. It wasn’t right for me, and they weren’t holding up their end of 
the bargain. I was lucky though; I had a good contract and I got away with the rights to all my masters and some cash in 
hand. Sometimes I regret taking that path. Sometimes I think I should have gone to university instead. Being tossed 
around in the music business at such a very young age was kind of traumatic and I’m not sure I gained anything very 
positive from the experience.”-Lauren Hoffman on her unhappy stint on Virgin Records 
***LAURENHQUOTEl*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

She ended up taking an extended break and by 1999 she returned on the small Free Union 
label and released From the Blue House. The album’s critical success allowed her to take another 
break, which lasted until 2006 when she released Choreography on the Fargo label. She realized 



that she could take things easier and is doing just that as she told me in ’09, “I’m working on my 
fourth full-length album, but mostly I’m a new mom, and I am finding motherhood more 
rewarding than the music business ever was.” Regardless of how she continues her career, her 
work will continue to inspire all who’ve heard it. 

It was around this time that Virginia’s burgeoning metal scene began to grow. One of the 
first bands to make an impression was Alabama Thunderpussy, who formed in Richmond in 
1996. The band signed to Man’s Ruin Records and released Rise Again in 1998. They continued 
touring and in 1999, released River City Revival. Once again hitting the road, the band found their 
fanbase growing, not just in Virginia but nationally. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

"He was more interested in wallowing in self-pity and doing drugs than he was being in Alabama Thunderpussy. He 
wasn’t doing his job, so we gave him a hard time about it and, rather than rectify the situation and try to work harder, 
he quit.”-Erik Larson on Johnny Weils ***ERIKLQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The band quickly returned to the studio and in 2000, released Constellation. After 
constant touring and the release of 2002’s Staring at the Divine, they split with both Man’s Ruin 
and vocalist Johnny Throckmorton. Signing to Relapse Records and replacing Throckmorton with 
Johnny Weils, the band returned to the studio and released Fulton Hill in 2004. Not long after the 
album’s release, Weils was fired from the band. They regrouped and replaced Weils with Kyle 
Thomas, formerly of Exhorder. After returning to the studio, they released Open Fire in 2007. 
Returning to the road, they were soon hailed as one of Virginia’s heaviest and most influential 
bands. 

They continued touring but in early 2008, went on hiatus as Erik Larson wrote on their 
website, “The beginning of 2008 brought yet more upheaval in the saga that is this band, when 
Kyle Thomas left the group to focus on his family and the impending Exhorder reunion.” The 
remaining members decided it was time to take a break but then that summer, they realized it was 
time as Larson wrote, “Well, we finally regrouped and after much deliberation and thoughtful 
discussion, we have decided to end the band. There are no hard feelings between us and no 
bullshit politics. It’s pretty much just the end of an era. To quote George Harrison, all things must 
pass. And so after 12+ yrs of solid ATP mayhem, we call it a day.” 

Around the same time as ATP were coming out, another heavy as hell band were coming 
from the north. Pig Destroyer formed in 1997 and immediately started making an impression with 
the undeniable sludginess of their sound and their intensive live shows. Founder and frontman 
J.R. Hayes told me about that time in 2008, “When we started, there were new grind bands 
popping up from all over the place, I guess the ground must have been fertile or 



something.. .bands like Groinchum, Benumb, Spazz, Drop Dead.. .there were so many unique 
bands going at that time. We were all very spoiled. There was so much creativity in the air, it was 
electric.” 

In 1998, the band went to the studio after releasing a number of seven inches and 
emerged with their first full-length. Explosions in Ward 6. They were immediately singled out as 
a metal band to be on the look out for and toured for over a year, winning fans over in every city. 
After signing to Relapse Records and returning to the studio, they released Prowler in the Yard in 
2001 and became lauded by critics nationwide as they returned to the road. After touring for over 
a year and a half, they returned to the studio and in 2004, released Terrifyer. With the release of 
2007’s Phantom Limb , the band hit the peak of their popularity. Continuing to tour, they saw how 
their music was reaching the masses. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“It’s funny, ‘cause the one thing I’ve learned is that no matter where you go in this world, punks and metalheads are the 
same. They might speak a little differently or dress a little differently, but they are always the same. Metal is truly a 
universal language.”-J.R. Hayes on Pig Destroyer’s fans ***JRHAYESQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The band’s success is unique because they appeal to both punks and metalheads. With 
each release, the band’s language will continue to reach the people in the only way that they can. 
That will ultimately be their legacy, the ability to bring people from all over together to worship 
the metal! 

Around this time, a band emerged from Alexandria. The band was Virginia Coalition and 
they began in high school and are still going strong today. They were formed by vocalist Andrew 
Poliakoff, keyboardist Paul Ottinger and bassist Jarrett Nicolay and immediately began playing 
shows all over. Jarrett told me about that time in 2008, “I guess the scene when we started out 
was kind of a Dave Matthews Fallout Zone. Seemed like if you were from Virginia (and even if 
you were a Fusion Polka band) they’d find a way to link you back to DMB. I suppose we were 
just trying to carve our own niche out of that scene.” In 1998, the band independently released 
their debut. The Colours of the Sound and continued touring. 

The band continued raising their profile and released their next album in 2000, 

Townburg. They toured for more than a year and a half before returning to the studio to self¬ 
release their third album, OK to Go released in 2004. With that release, the band began getting 
major-label attention but turned it down to stay independent. After releasing a live album in 2007, 
they released Home this Year in 2008 and saw their already expanding profile grow considerably 
higher as a result. The band quickly returned to the road and will continue to bring music to the 
people the only way they know how. 



It was during this time that one of the most legendary metal bands to ever come from 
Richmond emerged. Lamb of God. then known as Burn the Priest, got their start when four kids, 
Mark Morton, Chris Adler, John Campbell and Randy Blythe met up at Virginia Commonwealth 
University. After Morton moved to Chicago for a time, he was replaced by Abe Spear and the 
band started playing shows around Richmond. After playing extensively around the state, Morton 
returned and the band began recording their debut album. In 1998, they released their self-titled 
debut on the small Legion Records. Not long afterwards, Abe Spear left the band to go to rehab 
and was replaced with Chris’ brother Willie. 

Soon, the band realized that they could only go so far with their current moniker so they 
made the change to Lamb of God and soon signed a deal with Prosthetic Records. As Chris said 
in a 2000 interview about the name, “Unfortunately, we were classified or grouped together with 
a bunch of bands in black metal. The band did not want to get backed into a corner that we 
couldn’t get out of—we were moving through all kinds of music and the name Burn the Priest 
was really hurting us. So we turned the name of the band on its head and made it a little less of a 
sledgehammer in the face of what we’re all about.” In 2000, they returned with New American 
Gospel. The record was a modest success and the band began to see their reputation grow thanks 
in large part to their intense as fuck live shows. 

After some extensive touring, the band took a break and then returned to the studio and 
released As the Palaces Burn in ‘03. This record catapulted them into the spotlight and the band 
capitalized by touring incessantly. Afterwards, they signed a deal with Epic Records and quickly 
returned to the studio, releasing their masterwork, Ashes of the Wake in 2004. The record was an 
immediate hit and the band toured for the better part of a year and a half. Then after taking a 
break they resumed recording. ‘“We pretty much killed ourselves working on it five to six days a 
week for six to eight hours a day,’ says drummer Chris Adler. ‘It was important to push ourselves 
into uncomfortable territory as players. A lot of times one of us would say, ‘I’m not sure if I can 
play that.’ The typical response was, ‘Well you’ve got a year to figure it out.’” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Ashes of the Wake (Peaked at #27; 2004) 

Sacrament (Peaked at #8; 2006) 

Wrath (Peaked at #2; 2009) ***CHART22*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The result was Sacrament, released in 2006. The first single, “Redneck” was soon all 
over and sales continued to climb as the band toured relentlessly. They garnered their first 
Grammy nomination for “Redneck” and also made their television debut, appearing on “Late 
Night with Conan O’Brien” playing “Pathetic.” While the band didn’t win the Grammy, it went 



to Slayer instead, they had already earned a level of respect amongst their peers. They came off 
the road and work on the new record commenced shortly thereafter. Wrath was released in 
February 2009 and immediately shot to #2 the first week out and they ended up scoring another 
Grammy nomination for “Set to Fail.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“The hardcore punk scene in the Tidewater area was very close knit and blooming. We were one of the very hardcore 
bands in that area to release multiple records and tour nationally. There were some, but it was few and far between, and 
a lot of them really fell apart before they could take off. I think, in the hardcore punk rock community at least, that we 
really helped put Virginia on the map. We helped a lot of younger bands get out and sometimes took them on the road 
with us.”-Curtis Williams on Time Flies’ legacy ***CURTISWQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

In 1999, another band, this time with a decidedly punk influence burst from the south. 
Though Time Flies had formed in 1996, they really came together as a unit and began playing 
their first shows in 1997. Guitarist Curtis Williams told me about it, “When Time Flies started 
back in 96 we were closely aligned to the Virginia hardcore punk scene. Before we started, we as 
individuals, would travel to a lot of out of town shows (Richmond, DC, and beyond) and go to a 
ton of local shows.” 

The band quickly made a beeline to the studio and released the Can’t Change the Past EP 
in 1998 and followed that with extensive touring. Quickly signing a deal with Indecision Records, 
On Our Way came out in 1999. After touring some more and experiencing a lineup change or 
two, the band returned to the studio to work on new material. Curtis picks up the story from there, 
“We broke up after 2002. We played our last two shows, Posi-Fest (which was huge and 
amazing, one of our best shows ever) and one in Richmond. We came to end because of 
geographical reasons mostly. At the time Craig (Henry, guitar) and myself were down in Virginia 
Beach, Charlie (Flexon, bassist) and Colin (Kimble, drummer) were in Richmond and Kurt 
(Powers, frontman) was in D.C. so practice was really hard. There were other reasons too, Colin 
and Charlie were doing Count Me Out (who 1 briefly tour with as well), and I was doing the 65 
Film Show. So we had other groups getting in the way too. 1 felt like, as a band, we had done 
everything we had set out to do. The last songs we were working on were amazing, it’s too bad 
they never saw the light of day, but it’s no big deal.” 

The band may not have been around long but their legacy remains with the thousands of 
kids they played to. 

The hardcore punk of Count Me Out came together in 1997, originally under the unusual 
moniker What the Fuck. The band soon changed the name and began playing shows around their 
home town of Richmond. Frontman Jason Mazzola told me about that time, “We started in 1998 
and we were all students at VCU. We would hang out at Schafer Court and after classes or before 



shows and we all loved the current fast hardcore bands of the late 90’s like Ten Yard Fight and 
Floorpunch so we just wanted to do a band in that style. In the end we sounded slightly different 
from those bands but did get to play with them.” The band signed a deal with the small 
Ambassador Records and released their first EP, Few and Far Between in 1998. 

The band continued touring and soon signed a new deal with Indecision Records and 
released their first full-length, 110 in 2000. The record was a huge underground success and they 
toured, raising then profile and enjoying greater acclaim along the way. The band returned to the 
studio and released their follow-up record. Permanent in 2002. They continued touring but soon 
decided it was time to call it quits. Jason told me about the band’s final time, “We broke up in 
February 1 st , 2003 after we got back from Europe like every hardcore band used to do. That was 
always the big goal to play Europe and break up.” Afterwards they all went off to different 
ventures; guitarist Garth Petrie continued playing with Strike Anywhere, Jason and drummer 
Colin Kimble formed Cloak/Dagger and Colin and guitarist Pete Appleby formed Renee 
Heartfelt. The band may not have been around forever but then musical legacy will continue to 
live on. 

On the poppy side of things are Over It. Originally formed in 1998 in Alexandria, the 
band began gaining a following with their first few live shows. The band released their first self- 
titled EP in 1999. Growing from there, they signed with the small Negative Progression Records 
and released The Ready Series in 2000 before finally breaking through with Timing is Everything, 
released in 2003 on Lobster Records. The band continued touring and by moving their 
headquarters to California, they were able to better get their name out there, also helped by doing 
the Warped tour for three consecutive years. By the time Silverstrand was released in 2005, the 
band’s profile had grown considerably to the point where they were the target of major label 
attention. They signed with Virgin Records and quickly released Step Outside Yourself in 2006. 
The album wasn’t a huge hit but the band’s fanbase continued to grow and they responded by 
continually touring. During a well-deserved hiatus, the band released the rarities collection, The 
Strand in 2008, then three members formed a new band called Runner Runner. Always willing to 
change their style, the band have managed to bring new fans to hear whatever they had going on. 

Ann Beretta formed in 1996, shortly after Inquisition split up by that band’s bassist and 
now guitarist, Rob Huddleston and drummer Russ Jones. As Rob Huddleston told me in 2008, 
their success came quite quickly, “We started touring from the south east immediately and had 
some success right out of the gate just based on the last band we were in.” The band quickly 
signed a deal with Lookout! and started working on their debut. In the meantime, they had 
released a seven inch on Fueled by Ramen. Then in 1999, they released their debut. To All Our 



Fallen Heroes. Former Inquisition bassist Leer Baker, who’d been an original member and had 
switched to guitar quit around this time along with bassist Chris Rupp. 

In 2000, the band returned to the studio as a slimmed down three-piece and released 
Bitter Tongues that summer. More touring followed before the band returned in 2001 with New 
Union Old Glory. After more touring, they split with Lookout! and signed with a small Canadian 
label, Union 2112 and released Three Chord Revolution in 2003. Rob picks the story up from 
there, “Well the band hasn’t played a show since the summer of 2004 but we are planning on 
playing a few shows this year and looking forward to it. I’ve been doing a ‘solo’ project and am 
getting ready to record a lull length in the spring.” The band played their first shows in four years 
in April 2008 and are getting ready for more. Whatever the future holds for this band, it’s 
guaranteed to be dynamic. 

Next up are Spitfire, out of Virginia Beach. The band came together in 1997 and 
immediately started playing local shows and getting their name out there. The band quickly 
signed to Solid State Records and released both the Straining Towards What’s to Come EP and 
the full-length The Dead Next Door in 1999. After some extensive touring and the addition of 
vocalist Jon Spencer to help out with vocalist/guitarist Matt Beck, the band released the 
Slideshow Whiplash EP on a new label in 2000. Not long afterwards, the band disbanded. 

They reunited in 2004 and toured with new members and signed a new deal with 
Goodfellow Records and then released Self Help in 2006. Matt Beck talked about the reformation 
in a 2006 interview, “We were all back in town and we weren’t in bands, we had to have a band 
so we were like ‘Dude, let’s do Spitfire again.’ So we just started writing songs. We (were) just 
working on our record and we’re like ‘Let’s just put it out.’” After some more lineup changes 
which saw the departure of Jon Spencer to form his own band, they returned to the studio in 2007 
and released a new album, 2008’s Cult Fiction. The band’s legacy continues to grow with each 
record and looks to grow with the next release. 

Finally, there’s one of the most influential bands of the next decade; Engine Down came 
out of Richmond, formed by Jeremy Taylor, Jason Wood, Jonathan Fuller and Cornbread 
Compton. The band formed in 1996 but soon Jeremy was replaced by Keeley Davis, who 
emerged as the frontman. Not long afterward, the band signed to the small Lovitt Records and 
released the first album. Under the Pretense of Presen t Tense in 1999. They immediately started 
gathering a following and soon were touring nationally. Keeley told me about Engine Down’s 
early success: “We began playing outside of VA within a year of being a band because touring 
was the only way to expose your music then. Success in a sense did follow and it was great to be 
able to travel and make music that you loved without being bothered by a 40 hr a week job.” 



***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We decided after a full run of touring on our 4 th album and we all thought we had taken our music to a place that was 
its limit and its peak. None of us wanted to come down from the high and we also didn’t want to force something as 
natural as playing together.’’-Keeley Davis on the end of the line ***KEELEYDQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The band returned to the studio and in 2000, released To Bury Within the Sound. The 
record found them expanding their audience and finding themselves touring with other like- 
minded bands. Not long after the album was released, Keeley started up Denali with his sister 
Maura. With the release of 2002’s Demure , the band were at the peak of their powers and their 
fanbase and touring greatly reflected this. But around this time, they started drifting apart to many 
other projects. Denali became a huge concern as their popularity began to grow as well. Keeley 
talked in a 2002 interview about splitting time between the two bands, “So far its been easy. 
Engine Down is definitely full time right now. None of us have any other real jobs, you know, 
we’re just touring as much as we can.” 

By the time the band released 2004’s self-titled effort, they realized their time was 
nearing its close and toured one last time before dissolving in 2005. Denali split about the same 
time and Keeley and Maura then formed Glos. Keeley also went on to replace Paul Hinojos in 
Sparta in time for 2006’s Threes, works as a graphic designer and formed a supergroup called 
Heks Orkest with Jonathan, Cam DiNunzio, Ed Trask of AVAIL/Kepone and Dave Grant of 
Action Patrol. Cornbread went on to drum for Cursive while Jason Wood has gone on to be a 
chef. In 2008, it was announced that a retrospective DVD, “From Beginning to End” would be 
released via Lovitt, as a summation of the band’s career. The band’s powerful output and 
dynamic live shows will be remembered by all who heard or witnessed them. 

By the end of the decade, the state’s musical output had grown exponentially and was 
being hailed as one of the most musically diverse states in the country. By the end of the century, 
the list of musical acts that had emerged from Virginia had set the stage for the next century and 
the amount of amazing diversity the state would soon produce. 

The 21 st Century and Beyond 

At the dawn of the new millennium, the state’s musical diversity was all over the place 
and it seemed like music could go anywhere. It also became easier for many different bands and 
artists to get their name out there because of mp3’s and the invention of MySpace. 

Formed from the ashes of Inquisition by vocalist Thomas Barnett, Stake Anywhere 
emerged from Richmond in 1999 and immediately started making their name known as a result of 
their politics and their hard-hitting edge. Rounded out by guitarists Matt Sherwood and Matt 
Smith, bassist Garth Petrie and drummer Eric Kane, the band immediately began playing local 



shows and getting their name out. Thomas talked about the band’s formation in an interview, 
“Strike Anywhere started when the five of us agree(d) on the name and played out first show, two 
years ago this month (2001). Previous to that, and Matt Smith started writing 6 songs with words 
I’d written in the interim period between Inquisition and Strike Anywhere.” 

After releasing an EP in 2000, the band signed with Jade Tree and released their debut, 
Change is a Sound in 2001 and immediately took to the road to spread their message to the 
people, who responded in droves. The band took this time to quickly record their second record, 
2003’s Exit English. With this release, they reached the peak of their popularity and started 
getting rave notices from the press as record sales began to increase. 

The band, after touring for over a year, returned to the studio and began working on their 
next record. During this time, they switched labels and moved to Fat Wreck Chords and released 
Dead FM in 2006. The band toured and saw their profile grow higher as their overall message got 
simpler. After touring had been completed, guitarist Matt Sherwood announced he was leaving in 
2007. Quickly finding a replacement in Mark Miller, the band played a few more shows before 
deciding to take a break for a while. They reemerged in 2009, switching labels once again, this 
time to Bridge Nine and began work on Iron Front, released that fall. The band’s profile is at its 
highest and their fans will eagerly snap up what the band has to say next. 

Also formed from the ashes of Inquisition were the less politically inclined River City 
High, formed by Inquisition guitarist Mark Avery. The band formed in 1999 and at one point, 
included future Denali member Cam DiNunzio though as he told me, “I decided to leave River 
City High in the spring of 2000 mainly because in my opinion we were not making enough 
money to justify the amount of time that I was putting into the band.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We were excited to start something brand new. At that point. Richmond had kind of died down from the mid-90’s 
boom that was so wonderful, and I am sorry to say, though we had some amazing shows, we were not the band to 
kickstart a renaissance of scene love.”-James Menefee ***JAMESMQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The band released an EP, Richmond Motel in early 2000 and signed a joint deal with Big 
Wheel Records and Doghouse Records and released their debut. Won’t Turn Down in 2001. The 
band started touring and their fanbase began growing to the point where they earned the interest 
of a few major labels. The constant touring gave them the power to call themselves one of the 
hardest working bands in Virginia as bassist/vocalist James Menefee told an interviewer in 2001, 
“I definitely don’t want to compare us to other bands, but I don’t know a band that’s worked 
harder than us recently. There’s bands I know that have been on the road a lot, but maybe I’m just 
being melodramatic about our personal situation, but I’d like to think that we’re one of the 



hardest-working bands in show business.” In 2002, the band inked a deal with MCA Records and 
began recording their major-label debut. Unfortunately, before the record had a chance to be 
released, MCA was bought out by Interscope/Geffen and the band was soon dropped. Not long 
afterwards, drummer Jay McMillan and rhythm guitarist Bob Anderson both departed. 

The band rebounded and added drummer Gregg Brooks and rhythm guitarist Chip Cosby 
and returned to the road. The band’s profile had grown considerably higher nationally but at 
home, they still found it difficult to get people interested as James told me, “I have always felt 
somewhat separated from other bands in town. Richmond has always had its factions and its 
niches. 1 never felt like I fit in to any of those. Coming from a town like Richmond is great 
because people take you for who you are and not what you are. I always wanted to be big in my 
hometown, but at the same time, being big in New York City would be a better career move 1 
think.” 

They soon released the Extended Play EP in 2004 and later that year, won the MTV2 
Mountain Dew Circuit Breakout contest, playing on the jumbotron in Times Square and netting 
themselves $50,000, which was used to fund recording for the next record. The band then signed 
with Takeover Records and in 2006, released Not Enough Saturday Nights. They are working on 
their next record and taking things slowly; whatever they come up with next, it’s going to be hard 
and powerful and should get everyone’s attention. 

Sixer, out of Richmond formed after Leer Baker and Chris Rupp had had enough of Ann 
Beretta and quit in 1999. Leer who had jumped back and forth from bass and guitar finally 
decided on guitar and also took over singing duties while Chris helped out on guitar. The band 
was rounded out by the rhythm section of Casey Martin and Dan Duggin. They immediately 
began playing punk shows around the area and started building a reputation. In 2000, they 
released their first EP, Busted Knuckles and Heartbreak. The band resumed touring and soon 
signed a deal with the small TKO label and released their full-length debut. Saving Grace in 
2001. Continuing to tour, the band became unhappy with their label and swiftly inked another 
deal with BYO Records, where they released their follow-up album. Beautiful Trash in 2002. 

They then took an extended break before returning in 2006 with Truth Hurts. The band are 
currently on break but their contribution to the punk scene in the state will continue to inspire. 

Scarlet, out of Richmond, have had more than their share of history and it still carries 
through to today. The band initially formed in 1998 and released their first EP, Breaking the Dead 
Stare in 2000. They soon disbanded and went on to other bands, including vocalist Jon Spencer 
going on to Spitfire. Guitarist Randy Vanderbilt told me about the band’s formation, “We first got 
started when I was in 11 th grade. We were just a bunch of high school kids getting together and 



having fun. We really didn’t know what we were doing or have any kind of impact on anything. It 
wasn’t till we reformed in ’02 and started writing that we actually found our sound and actually 
contributed somewhat to the genre.” As Randy said, the band came back together in 2002 and Jon 
Spencer rejoined as well. They signed a deal with Ferret Records and released another EP that 
year, Something to Lust About. Not long afterwards, the band released their full-length debut. Cult 
Classic in 2004. After the album’s release, Jon Spencer left again to go back to Spitfire so they 
disbanded yet again. However, they quickly reunited in 2004 with Brandon Roundtree on vocals 
and returned to the studio. 

In 2006, the band released their second record, This was Always Meant to Fall Apart. Not 
long after that, Brandon left to form Conditions. Randy picks up from there, “We called it quits 
for the last time here in ’06 when our new singer decided to bail on us. It seemed pointless to try 
and continue with yet another singer.” Randy and drummer Andreas Magnusson formed the band 
Coworker and continue bringing the music they love to the people who want to hear it. 

Next up were the punkish Fairweather, who formed in Fairfax at the end of the ‘90s. The 
band quickly set about playing as many shows as they could to better enhance their reputation. As 
a result, they signed a deal with Equal Vision and released their debut album. If They Move...Kill 
Them in 2001. The band’s touring prowess took over and they toured for over a year before 
returning home to take a break. In 2003, the band returned with Lusitania. The band began 
drifting apart and they soon disbanded. 

Far-Less, out of Fairfax are one of the most musically dynamic punk bands to emerge in 
the new decade. Formed in the late ‘90s by the brothers Powers, bassist Joseph and guitarist 
Jordan and initially rounded out by drummer Ray Felts, vocalist Brandon Welsh and guitarist 
Jacob Murray, the band began playing local shows almost immediately and gaining a massive 
audience. Joseph told me about that time in 2008, “Far-Less from(formed) in the wake of the 
break-ups of three bigger local bands. With members pulled from each band, at first, outsiders 
were calling it the ‘super team.’ Still being in high school, we did as much as we could to better 
the small town scene. We brought in larger regional bands, and set up shows on a weekly basis. 
We also immediately started traveling throughout VA and NC to give our band and scene a better 
name.” In 2001, they self-released their first album. Emerge. Not long after the release of their 
second self-released record, 2002’s Apossibly, Jacob Murray left the band and was replaced by 
Mark Karsten. 

It was around this time that the band began growing their fanbase and expanding their 
songwriting. As Joseph told me, one of their best songs, “Ignorance is Bliss,” was actually one of 
the first songs they’d ever written. As everything expanded around the band, they signed a deal 



with the small indie Silent Uproar and in 2003, released Broken Hearts Unite. The release of this 
record managed to boost their national profile and get them interest from all different kinds of 
people as well as a small amount of success. 

After the success of Broken Hearts Unite, the band continued touring and soon signed a 
deal with Tooth & Nail Records and reentered the studio. In 2004, the band released Turn to the 
Bright, which continued their upward mobility. After touring and deciding to take a small break, 
the band parted ways with drummer Ray Felts and replaced him with Todd Turner. With their 
new member in tow, the band returned to the studio and released Everyone is Out to Get Us in 
2006. After touring and garnering a new amount of success, they recruited keyboardist Elizabeth 
Pina and returned to the studio. In 2007, they released A Toast to Bad Taste, which was heavily 
promoted by the label and the band. The record was a modest success, lifting the band’s profile 
but not really doing much to boost their esteem. Joseph told me about the band’s relationship with 
the label, “We’re in way more debt now than when we were signed. That’s about all I can say 
regarding that.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“I’m not sure what the definition of success would be in this context. The band has never made money, or had any real 
stability. Seeing the country several times, meeting some of the best people ever would be the successful experiences 
I’ve had through the band.”-Joseph Powers ***JOEPQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Not long after the record’s release, Joseph parted ways with the band. He told me about 
that time, “I left the band in December (07), time enough to sign up for spring classes. I’m 
studying architecture at VA Tech and working at Barnes and Noble in the music dept.” The band 
continued touring and replaced Joseph with a succession of touring bassists. In the first few 
months of 2008, they parted ways with Todd Turner and replaced him with Tyler Hill. Then in 
the spring, Elizabeth Pina up and left right after a show. The band decided not to replace her and 
kept on touring as a five-piece. Then in April, guitarist Mark Karsten also announced he was 
leaving the band. He explained his departure in a posting on the band’s website, “Its tough being 
in a touring, signed band. Everyone thinks that once you get signed, it’s a cakewalk. That is 
definitely not the case at all. We struggled for almost 3 years straight of crappy tours, good tours, 
and tours that were about half-cancelled.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Eight years is a long time to be in any relationship, especially a public one. Far-Less has had many ups and downs, 
even a break-up or two, but we have made music that we are proud to call our own and had a lot of fun doing it. This 
being said, Far-Less is going on an indefinite hiatus following our summer plans. No doubt we will play some shows 
down the road, but now is the time for us to think about our futures and work on our other projects.”-Far-Less in a 2009 
MySpace statement ***FARQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 



As the band posted on their blog in September ‘08, “After the whirlwind of insanity 
stopped, the band took some time to prioritize and mend a lot of things in our lives and the result 
is a fresh perspective. In the midst of total chaos we sort of found new and better reasons to keep 
going.” In the spring of 2009, they announced the release of a new EP, Headache as well as an 
indefinite hiatus. Their farewell tour was a disaster with dates being cancelled left and right due 
to agent negligence. Nevertheless, they played their final show that summer in Greensboro, North 
Carolina and began working on separate projects. The band may be gone, but their status as 
forbearers of a genre should see them get the recognition they richly deserved. 

Next up is one of the most interesting metal bands to emerge from the state. Coming from 
the unlikely area of Lynchburg, Winter Solstice originally formed in 2000 by students at the 
city’s religious college, Liberty University. Winter Solstice was a Christian metal band but that 
didn’t change the intensity and ferocity they came out with. They soon signed with small label 
Harvest Earth and released their first, self-titled EP in 2002. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“As far as the local scene.. .there really wasn’t any at the time, especially not for hardcore metal in Lynchburg. So, I 
would have to say that our band actually started what scene there is here in that kind of music. I suppose I could be 
mistaken, but I honestly don’t remember the faintest version of a metal band known in town before us.”-J.T. Turner on 
the lack of a Lynchburg scene ***JTTURNERQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After a further EP, 2004’s The Pulse is Overrated, the band signed a deal with Metal 
Blade and returned to the studio to start work on their full-length debut. When The Fall of Rome 
was released in 2005, the band set out on a long and grueling tour. Guitarist J.T. Turner told me 
about that time, “It was very very tiring, but all that said, touring was incredibly fun and I 
wouldn’t trade it for the world. The other part of being ‘successful’ was trying to meet the 
demands of the label. Having to do videos, do interviews, and most importantly, sell records was 
quite a burden. The label updated us weekly on record sales.. .and if we didn’t sell a ton in a week 
then it just seemed like everyone got really disappointed in us. That’s to be expected.. .that’s how 
they make money, but it’s just odd to go from something you did for fun and then it becomes a 
competitive business.” 

After touring for almost a year in support of the record, the band began having difficulties 
tying their professional career with their personal lives. After going through some things, J.T. 
decided to leave and slowly, one member after another decided that it would probably be best to 
throw in the towel, so in 2006 that’s what they did. J.T. told me what he’s currently up to, “I am 
now married, in graduate school pursuing a Master of Arts in Religious Studies (primarily 
philosophy of religion) at Liberty University. I work for the school now in the graduate 
admissions department.” He is also now the lead pastor at the conVerge church. Frontman Matt 



Tarpey has gone on to front We Were Gentlemen, but more on them later. While Winter Solstice 
weren’t around long, their impact on the scene in Virginia and the message they brought to 
people will keep their legacy alive. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“If this album had tanked, then the tour would be what it was and I’d be back in San Diego working on the next thing. 
That sort of thing has never been my drive. I know one day the contract will run out and then I’ll find my next 
calling.”-Jason Mraz on his possible future ***JMRAZQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Coming out of Mechanicsville, just outside of Richmond, singer-songwriter Jason Mraz 
got started when he went out to California and started playing shows with a group of friends he 
met there. In 2001, he signed a deal with Elektra Records and recorded his major-label debut back 
in Virginia. When Waiting for My Rocket to Come was released in the fall of 2002, it wasn’t a 
huge hit initially but then radio started playing the hell out of the single, “The Remedy (I Won’t 
Worry).” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The Remedy (I Won’t Worry) (Peaked at #15; 2003) 

Wordplay (Peaked at #81; 2005) 

I’m Yours (Peaked at #6: 2008; Platinum x4) 

Lucky (Peaked at #48; 2009; Gold) 

If It Kills Me (Peaked at #92; 2009) ***CHART23*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE** 


***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Waiting for My Rocket to Come (Peaked at #55; 2002; Platinum) 

Tonight, Not Again: Jason Mraz Live at the Eagles Ballroom (Peaked at #49; 2004) 

Mr. A-Z (Peaked at #5; 2005) 

We Sing. EP (Peaked at #101; 2008) 

We Dance. EP (Peaked at #52; 2008) 

We Sing. We Dance. We Steal Things. (Peaked at #3; 2008; Platinum) 

Jason Mraz’s Beautiful Mess-Live from Earth (Peaked at #35; 2009) ***CHART24*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After taking a break and being shifted over to Atlantic Records following Elektra’s 
buyout, he returned to the studio with legendary producer Steve Lillywhite and released Mr. A-Z 
in 2005. The record was trashed by critics but managed to score a Grammy nomination for Best 
Engineered Album. Mraz wasn’t fazed and continued touring, taking his show all over the world. 
After another long break, he reemerged in early 2008 with a series of EP’s that served as a warm¬ 
up for his third album. We Sing. We Dance. We Steal Things. He also scored three Grammy 
nominations that year. He wrapped up one of the most successful phases of his career with the 
release of Jason Mraz’s Beautiful Mess-Live on Earth that fall and garnered two more Grammy 
nominations. Mraz continues to tour and meet the demands of his fans so what he does next is 
really anybody’s guess. 



Formed as a side-project to Engine Down, Denali got started in 2000 when Keeley Davis 
decided it was time to start making music with his sister Maura. Hooking up with Engine Down 
drummer Jonathan Fuller and former River City High member Cam DiNunzio, the band began 
playing shows whenever they could. Jonathan told me about the band’s formation, “When Denali 
started we were a very different band in the grand scheme of the Richmond scene, and we weren’t 
really sure how we’d be received. Luckily 1 think we were given the benefit of the doubt-if only 
because of bands we’d been in previously-and had a great start here before playing out of state.” 

The band released their self-titled debut on Lovitt in 2002, with help from Mark Linkous 
of Sparklehorse and began touring when they could. They soon returned to the studio and in 
2003, released The Instinct. Not long after the record’s release, Keeley and Jonathan left the band 
to focus on Engine Down. Cameron and Maura recruited bassist Stephen Howard and guitarist 
Ryan Rapsys and kept playing shows and came together really quickly as Maura talked about in 
an interview, “We had only rehearsed for five days before we went on tour. It was tiring, but 
Stephen and Ryan learned really quickly. It was all in their hands.” But by the spring of 2004, the 
band called it quits. Maura and the band’s new recruits hooked up with a new guy and formed 
Bella Lea, who changed their name to Ambulette. Keeley and Maura soon reunited and formed 
Glos. In 2008, as Jonathan told me, “As for bands, the four original members of Denali just 
recently started rehearsing again and we are considering playing some shows in the future,” the 
band played several shows in Richmond and are thinking about more. 

Coming up from the thrash metal scene in Richmond, Municipal Waste got started in late 
2000 and immediately started touring and getting the recognition they deserved. Guitarist Tony 
Foresta talked about the band’s base in a 2005 interview, “In Richmond, it’s not really about 
fitting in. Nobody gives a shit. There are so many different bands from Richmond that its almost 
impossible to put on a local show with a bunch of bands that play the same style of music. That’s 
why Richmond rules because the scene is so diverse it constantly keeps things interesting.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“When we first started, we were just messing around in a garage twice a week and playing house shows. I think we still 
have that mentality even though things have changed over the years. I think back then we were more a part of the punk 
and hardcore scene and that when we started we kind of got hardcore kids to start listening to metal and metal kids to 
start listening to hardcore. I guess we polluted a few music scenes.”-Tony Foresta ***TFORESTAQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Continuing to tour, the band gradually got their feet wet in the recording game with a few 
split singles with other bands. Then in 2002, they signed with the small 6 Weeks Records and 
released their full-length debut. Waste ‘em All. Following the critical success of the record, the 
band underwent a lineup change and pressed on, determined to show the world the right way to 
thrash! 



In 2005, the band signed a deal with Earache Records and released Hazardous Mutation 
and continued touring. Tony told me about the band’s success, “It took a really long time and a 
lot of touring. I don’t think people realize the huge sacrifices that we have made over the years 
and the insane amount of effort and touring that we have put into this band. This is not some 
trendy flavor of the month crap and we are not trying to create or jump on some bandwagon with 
this. This is what we love and we are proud of where it has gotten us.” They toured constantly 
and then returned to the studio to work on their next record. In 2007, they released The Art of 
Partying, which has been called their best record and one of the best metal records of the decade. 
Never one to sit on their laurels, the band resumed touring and received some of the best press 
they had ever gotten. They toured for over a year and then took a well-deserved break. 2009’s 
Massive Aggressive pushed the band over the top, which, at this point in the game, they were 
more than ready for. 

Out of Richmond comes Down to Nothing. What separates them from all the other punk 
bands that emerged from the state over the last ten years is that DTN are a straight edge band. 
They formed in 2000 and immediately began playing shows around Richmond. Guitarist Ryan 
Groat told me about that time “When we first started, we were pretty young, we got heckled 
some, and it was hard getting shows. But the older heads noticed we had been going to every 
single show for a good while, and they respected that, and they gave us some support. We had 
great support from all our friends too. We got a lot of younger kids into the scene at that time and 
helped it grow.” 

The band released their first record, 2002’s Save It for the Birds on Thorp Records and 
continued touring. Along the way, they encountered some lineup problems but kept pressing on. 
They returned in 2005 with Splitting Headache and toured as their profile continued growing. 
Then after taking a break, the band returned in 2007 with The Most on Revelation Records. Their 
career continues to expand but the band won’t let the success go to their head. 

Coming from Norfolk are the pop sounds of Mae, who originally formed in 2001. The 
band began touring relentlessly soon after. All the hard work paid off when the band’s demo 
caught the ear of Tooth & Nail. Frontman Dave Elkins told me about that time, “But I would say 
that the fact that we funded our own recording, and utilized the internet to make people all over 
the country aware of our band, and immediately started touring when recording was over and 
never stopped, really helped us get on our feet and get our touring legs in shape.” 

In 2003, they released their debut album. Destination: Beautiful. The band’s relentless 
enthusiasm and touring prowess, including two stints on the Warped tour, proved to be a big sell 
for an ever-expanding fanbase, which continued to grow after they released The Everglow in 



2005. After constant touring, they signed a deal with Capitol Records and began work on their 
major-label debut. 

In 2006, they began recording and recording. It wasn’t until 2007 that the band emerged 
with Singularity, one reason was because Capitol had merged with Virgin Records and they 
weren’t sure what their status would be as drummer Jacob Marshall told an interviewer, “The 
doors at Capitol closed for a quick second the day our record was finished being mixed. We were 
at home listening to the final mix of our record and we got a call from our manager saying not to 
panic but that Capitol Records had just merged with Virgin Records, and this was probably going 
to change a lot of things for us. We were definitely anxious and things got messy as 90% of the 
staff at Capitol was laid off.” 

***INSERT BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The Everglow (Peaked at #51; 2005) 

Singularity (Peaked at #40; 2007) ***CHART25*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We were in survival mode for about a month. But we came together and fought some odds as we reminded ourselves 
why we love music and each other so much in the first place. We were determined to see MAE turn a strong negative 
into a positive. I believe we have completely done that.“-Dave Elkins on Mae’s lineup changes 

***DELKINSQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The band were touring heavily and at the peak of their popularity when bassist Mark 
Padgett and keyboardist Rob Sweitzer left the band. They recruited two new members and 
pressed on, without anyone noticing what had happened. Dave told me about the band’s future, 
“The music industry is changing at an extremely fast pace. Right now we are studying, 
brainstorming, and planning to make our next moves. They will be more calculated than ever 
before. Look for massive changes in the way we share ourselves with our fans.” Those massive 
changes started soon afterwards, as the band announced in August 2008 that they had parted ways 
with Capitol and were returning to the indie route they started out on. They soon announced a 
series of EP’s throughout 2009, to be titled (M)orning, ( A)ftemoon and (E)vening on their own 
Cell Records. They also announced coinciding with the release of the EP’s that all proceeds from 
sales would go towards charities they support. 

Project: Failing Flesh got started in Vienna with Tim Gutierrez and Kevin 131 as an 
experimental metal project. But they soon got serious when Eric Forrest, formerly of Voivod got 
involved. In 2003, the band released their first album, on the small Dutch label Karmageddon 
Media, called A Beautiful Sickness. The record was a modest critical success and they were able 
to take advantage of this success and immediately began working on their follow-up record. Then 



in 2007, the second record was finally released, titled The Conjoined. The record was another 
small critical success but this isn’t the type of band to worry about what type of success they do 
or don’t have. When it comes to the dynamics in the band, everyone is equal and they wouldn’t 
have it any other way as Eric Forrest told me, “After playing with Away and Piggy in Voivod it 
was really cool to be surrounded by positive energy and vision once again. These guys are pro!!! 1 
mean, almost 7 yrs later, it does not get much better than being in Voivod as far as pros go and all 
that stuff but it’s a real pleasure to work on P:FF and capture a productive, brotherhood vibe.” 

The band released their third album. Count Back from Ten in 2010 and Eric is working on his 
other project, E-Force, out of his home base in France. Regardless of what the band comes up 
with next, it’s guaranteed to be interesting and different. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“We were (and still are I guess) pretty self sufficient. Funding, recording and pressing up the album ourselves. It was 
only later that labels pick them up and release them to a broader scene. I can make the comment that the heavy music 
scene in our area was pretty weak at our starting point. Granted there were a few cool bands but even when we initially 
searched for a vocalist, the pickings were slim. Only a couple local guys answered our ad looking for members. That’s 
one of the reasons we ended up contacting and working with Eric, and he was based in Montreal at the time.”-Tim 
Gutierrez on P:FF’s DIY attitude * * *TGUTIERREZQU OTE* * * 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Coming out of Richmond, VCR were one of the more interesting bands to emerge from 
the state. Clearly influenced by bands like Devo, the band set itself apart from others by utilizing 
three synthesizer players, a bassist and a percussionist. They formed in late 2002 and soon began 
playing shows. Keyboardist Casey Tomlin told me about the band’s start, “The early shows were 
definitely like, hey, let’s jump on all the equipment, etc., and make sure absolute mayhem ensues. 
The music probably sounded like shit. It was cool. So many people came to the shows that we 
sort of blew up, locally speaking. Out of town was not as hype, ever really.” 

Word of the band’s dynamic live shows soon gained way to a small national following. 
The band’s self-released 2003 EP started getting out to various labels and soon was snapped up 
by SideOneDummy and was re-released in 2005 with bonus tracks. The band’s subsequent studio 
album, 2005’s Power Destiny gained the band a huge following but problems started forming 
beneath the surface. Drummer Christian Newby picks up the story, “Success is an extremely 
relative term in this case. My initial response was ‘what success?’ We were in constant debt and 
could never feasibly afford anything we ever did. In fact, our ‘success’ may have stifled some of 
our creative juice in the end.” 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“The money situation was definitely fucking things up in subtle and non-subtle ways. We all had to work, but Mya 
(Anitai, keyboardist) was the only one who made decent money and could afford to take off 3 months to tour and be 
comfortable financially. I also don’t think we broke out of the regional area really. There are patches of people around 
who are into us, but 5700 MySpace friends doesn’t really cut it these days.”-Casey Tomlin on the frustration of VCR 

***ctomlinquote*** 



***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

The band continued touring and making new fans and connections but the reality of the 
music industry was showing and in early 2008, as Christian told me, it all came to a head. “We 
knew it was time to call it quits when Casey and 1 decided to go back to school. He’s getting a 
PhD at Penn State for physics and I’m living in Scotland getting (an) MFA in art.” Casey picks 
the story up, “The money situation was just too annoying and I for one was no longer willing to 
work shitty jobs for part of the year and then spend what little money 1 saved touring and having 
to show for it. Besides, I was never that into touring and playing shows anyway; my real 
enjoyment comes from writing songs, which I hope to do for the new VCR performance lineup.” 

Leader Chad Middleton told me about the band’s plans, “We have just started to practice 
with the new members. It isn’t the same as before, but that makes it much more exciting. We 
hope to be up and running again in a few months.” Unfortunately, that didn’t happen as Chad told 
me in 2009, “Steve and 1 would have been the only original members and Steve, like Casey, 
learned that touring and playing shows is really not for him either. He also is more about writing 
music than being in a band. 1 think you have to want it more than anything else in your life for a 
band to work out and eventually reach a point where the band actually is your job and your life.” 

Bloody Sunday came out of Virginia Beach and like Winter Solstice, were a Christian 
hardcore band. Leader/guitarist Julian told me about their formation, “First off(sic) all, we were 
from other bands so we already had a bunch of connections. We basically set up shop, wrote a 
bunch of songs really fast, put out a demo and started touring like crazy. We got signed (to) 
Strikefirst Records 3 months after the band formed.. .it was crazy and (a) real blessing.” 

The band released their first record, They Attack at Dawn in early 2004 and immediately 
started gathering a following. After months and months of touring and a difficult lineup change, 
the band returned to the studio and released To Sentence the Dead on new label Facedown in 
2005. After more touring, the band decided to go on a break instead of working on a new record. 
Julian told me what was going on, “The band is currently on hiatus, because Greg and I are in 
school.” 

Also coming out of Virginia Beach, Arsis are one of the most technically adept metal 
bands to emerge from the state. Formed in 2000, the band was the brainchild of vocalist/guitarist 
James Malone and bassist Noah Martin, with session players picking up the slack live. Noah 
Martin told me about the band’s influence, “I’m not sure that Arsis was ever a strong band in the 
early days of the group. Not until later, did the band see some local success. Now, it’s a bit more 
practical for metal fans to come to more shows, both regional and national.” The band toured for 
a while before signing a deal with Nuclear Blast Records and released their full-length debut, A 



Celebration of Guilt in 2004. The band continued building up their recording prowess with the 
release of the A Diamond for Disease EP in 2005. 

With the release of 2006’s United in Regret , the band suffered a bit when they returned to 
the road as James Malone began suffering from vocal problems. To try and remedy this problem, 
the band recruited vocalist Mike Parks to cover for him live. The band toured in support of the 
record and then returned to the studio to begin work on a follow-up. At first, they dallied with the 
idea of Mike Parks doing the vocals on the album but came to a decision that it wouldn’t really be 
Arsis without James’ voice so they parted ways with Mike Parks and James returned to the vocal 
position. The result, 2008’s We Are the Nightmare was their most successful release to date. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“The condition brought on a deep depression and I already have a seasonal depression to begin with. It has a tendency 
to make you isolate yourself from anyone like a druggie does. So yeah, it was hard on the band and everyone else 
around me.”-James Malone on his 2009 medical problems ***JMALONEQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

About two weeks after I’d spoken with Noah Martin, the band was involved in a van 
accident. Fortunately no one was hurt and they continued touring. Then in September of 2008, 
Noah announced he was leaving the band, as he explained on the band’s MySpace, “When you’re 
in a band, you’re nothing but at the will of the group you’re in. At some point, after lots of nights 
laying awake in a bunk after a show in the middle of the country, you really start to wonder where 
your life is headed. I know there’s a big difference between what’s smart and what you really 
want to do. 1 really need to do the smart thing and finish college, though I’d also like to do what I 
love, and continue playing with Arsis. Unfortunately, I can’t do them both.” 

Not long after Noah announced his departure, guitarist Ryan Knight announced he was 
leaving in order to join the Black Dahlia Murder. Then after cancelling a few tours, James 
Malone announced the band was going on break, while he dealt anorexia nervosa, which he has 
dealt with for years. Despite these changes, their success has ensured Arsis a place in the new 
metal kingdom, slowly working their way up to the top and hitting their peak with the release of 
Statye for the Devil in early 2010. 

Formed in 2003 in Richmond, the rocking Skylines soon began playing to rapid fans. As 
guitarist Danny Wheeler told me, the band have been very lucky since their inception, “We were 
fortunate enough to have friends to play with to find venues. We did very little for the Richmond 
punk rock scene besides provide something to do for other kids our age.” After releasing their 
first record, a seven inch split with another band, Stars are Falling, their reputation grew 
considerably. They signed a deal with a small label and released their full-length debut. Identity 
in 2005. 



***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“After losing a second van to mechanical incompetence, and due to members wanting to pursue college, we just 
stopped practicing and playing shows. I keep in touch with 2 of the members but the other two members of the band 
were always different people, who none of us ever knew really well.’’-Danny Wheeler on Skylines’ split 

***DWHEELERQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

They continued touring and making new contacts before beginning to grow disinterested 
in what they were doing as Danny says, “Success was very satisfactory when compared to our 
peers. It was awkward and interesting to play in towns where we had never been to but people 
knew our songs. It was exciting enough to do it and make very little money for compensation.” 
“Of the 3 core members two are in college and one is a foreman for a local painting/construction 
company.” Drummer Michael Essex started a new band. Girls Get All the Action and Danny 
began a new band as well, Cleric. The future looks promising for the band’s former members and 
their fans will be looking forward to it all. 

Coming out of the Charlottesville area, Sparky’s Flaw set themselves apart from others in 
the scene by playing what they call, “acoustic driven pop rock.” As frontman Will Anderson told 
me, the band’s origins were humble, “When we got started, we were just very young and very 
immature high schoolers who didn’t really know what we were doing. We just wanted to play in 
front of people and took every chance to do so.” The band set about playing as many shows as 
they could and self-releasing their records; the first release, the One Small Step EP came in 2004. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Losing Sleep (Peaked at #39; 2009) ***CHART26*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After a few more EP’s, the band signed a deal with Mercury/Island Records in 2007 and 
released their first major-label effort, another EP in 2007. Will told me about the band’s 
experience with the label, “Things take long to make happen, and you have to make some 
decisions based on the fact that this company is investing a lot of money into you. That said, 
we’ve had it really good, in that our label is really cool with what we’re doing and loves the 
music, which is a win-win for everyone involved.” The band spent most of 2008 touring, working 
on their major-label debut and spreading the message of their music to fans across the country. In 
2009, the band changed their name to Parachute and released Losing Sleep that spring and 
watched as their career finally took off. Having spent the end of ’09 and the beginning of ’ 10 
opening for Kelly Clarkson, expect only big things from them in the future. 

The political hardcore of The Riot Before originally formed in California as the work of 
frontman/guitarist Brett Adams. He started playing acoustically but after not getting to where he 
wanted to be, he formed an actual band with a friend and together they recorded what became the 



band’s debut album, Horseshoes and Hand Grenades. Shortly thereafter, they inked a deal with 
Fall of the West Records, who released the album in 2005. Not long after that, Brett and his 
friend parted ways and Brett moved to Richmond to start over. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Unity mostly. Bands are always willing to help out others. I think there is some rivalry but people really don’t talk 
about it and keep it to themselves and their close friends/bandmates. Competition isn’t ‘punk.’’’-Cory Manning on 
scene love ***CMANNINGQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

After hooking up with guitarist Garrett, bassist Cory Manning and drummer Freddy 
Clarke, the band began playing around and generating a heavy buzz. As Cory told me in 2009, it 
was slow going at first, “When we first started playing shows, we just played whenever we could. 
1 don’t think we did anything for the ‘scene’ other than getting our friends’ bands from out of 
town shows in Richmond. It was hard here for a while. The venue situation made things difficult. 
Houses were always getting shut down and after The Nanci Ray gun closed, it just got harder to 
book shows.” After recording two seven inches for various labels, the band signed a new deal 
with the small Say-10 Records. Before they started recording their second album, Garrett left the 
band but was soon replaced by John Greeley. With the new lineup in place, the band returned to 
the studio and in 2008, released Fists Buried in Pockets, a stunning masterpiece of an album that 
gained tons of critical acclaim. Moving onto the major indie Paper + Plastick, they came back in 
2010 with Rebellion. With their career still just starting, the future is wide open for this brazen 
band. 

Now based in Richmond, the punk-metal of Smoke or Fire formed in 1998 originally 
known as Jericho and played a large number of shows before even entering a recording studio. 
The band originally formed in Boston and played there for a while before deciding that the metal 
scene wasn’t what they were looking for and so moved to Richmond and immediately immersed 
themselves in the growing scene already there. They soon changed their name to Jericho RVA 
before finally changing it to Smoke or Fire. After establishing themselves in their new location, 
the band signed a deal with Fat Wreck Chords and released their debut. Above the City in 2005. 
Frontman Joe McMahon talked in a 2008 interview about the band’s transition to Richmond, 
“When we were playing here (Boston), we never felt like we fit in that much, and we did really 
well around the city, like in Gloucester or other towns outside the city, but in the city itself we 
had the attitude of ‘Well we can’t play there or with those bands because we’re this kind of band, 
etc.” 

The band toured for a while in support of the record and the band immediately made a 
name for themselves as a dynamic live band. They soon reentered the studio to begin working on 



their follow-up record. When The Sinking Ship was released in 2007, the band became a 
powerhouse in the metal scene, particularly in Virginia, where they were treated like heroes. The 
band’s touring took them all over the country in support of the record. The band quickly returned 
to the studio to work on their third record. It was during this time that the band made news by 
recruiting AVAIL bassist Gwomper into the lineup. The band’s next record is highly awaited by 
their fans to see what they’ll come up with next. 

Coming from Fairfax, the pop sounds of Driving East have made a much different impact 
on their fans and on people across the country, as they’ve toured with bands as eclectic as Fall 
Out Boy and Maroon 5. The band formed in 2002 and began playing local shows to make their 
name known. It wasn’t long before they’d signed a deal with the small Brand Name Records and 
had released their first EP, 2005’s A Black Eye or a Broken Heart. The EP’s success allowed 
them to start touring nationally where they fully began building up their fanbase. 

Their success enabled them to sign a deal with the Militia Group and there they released a 
digital EP in 2006. Around this time, the band brought in bassist Aaron Flubbard who told me 
about the band’s previous experiences in 2008, “When 1 joined, the band was actively managed 
by a local promoter, who booked many of their first shows. As a result, there was a backlash 
against from other bands in the local scene.” In 2008, they digitally released their first full-length 
record, The Future of the Free World is Riding on This One on iTunes, to a modest amount of 
success. The band continue touring and takes things very slowly to know what they’re doing and 
where to go next. 

Formed in 2005, the raging hardcore of We Were Gentlemen comes storming out of 
Virginia Beach. The five-piece started touring immediately and quickly began making an 
impression. However, lineup changes soon started changing the dynamic of the band. Their first 
frontman, Jason Eastridge barely lasted six months but his replacement Ian Robinson took over 
and stayed for over two years. It was with this lineup that band recorded their first EP, No One 
Gets My Organs, which they self-released in 2006. 

After Ian left in 2007, the others set about the process of finding yet another vocalist. 

This time though, long time holdout. Matt Tarpey, formerly of Winter Solstice had just left his 
previous band and was available. The band had tried to ask him when they first started, but he 
declined. Now with the singer of their dreams right alongside them, they continued plugging 
away playing shows. In the fall of 2008, it was announced that the band had signed a deal with 
Century Media Records and were heading into the studio with Andreas Magnusson, formerly of 
Scarlet producing. The result, 2009’s Living Hell was released to rapturous praise and they 



continued touring. Despite being relatively young, the band’s promise and potential are sure to 
keep them in the game for a while. 

Formed in 2006 from the ashes of various hardcore bands including Time Flies and 
Count Me Out, Cloak/Dagger has been looked upon as a supergroup, which they are. Playing 
shows and making contacts from their previous bands, the band began to grow in popularity right 
out of the gate. They soon signed a deal with Jade Tree and began doing some national touring. 
Frontman Jason Mazzola told me about the band’s formation, “We started in 2005 I think and 
formed as a project band with no big goals and things took off from there.” 

They released their first EP, Pincita Breaks in 2007 via iTunes and began making some 
noise. The band began work on their full-length debut and continued touring. The record, We Are, 
came out in 2007 and was hailed as a return to the glory days of Virginia’s punk scene. The band 
continues touring and making their name known with EP’s and shows. They’re currently working 
on a new record as Jason told me, “We just recorded some songs for the Dagger with Brian 
McTernan who recorded the CMO releases and it sounds very different from the lp we put out 
last year and aren’t sure what the plans are for who will release it.” 

Formed in Vienna in 2004, the pop-punk stylings of My Favorite Flighway immediately 
began making an impression around their home town, touring constantly. Entering the studio in 
2005, they recorded enough songs for an EP but decided to hold off on it. More touring ensued 
and they then reentered the studio in 2006 to cut another EP. The result. Anywhere But Here was 
released that fall and immediately became a hit both locally and on iTunes. Sensing that they 
were onto something, the band went back on tour and began writing material for their full-length 
debut. In early 2008, they finally reentered the studio and in July of that year, released How to 
Call a Bluff on a small indie. Then after the record started taking off locally, the band signed a 
deal with Virgin Records, who re-released the record in the spring of 2009. More touring 
followed as the band began to build their fanbase nationally. At this point in time, the sky is the 
limit for them. 

Coming out of Fairfax and the D.C. area, the post-hardcore sound of Olympia came 
together by drummer Shane Johnson and guitarist Peter Tsouras of Fairweather and former Brand 
New Disaster vocalist Phil Williams with bassist Nick Barkley in 2005. After the split of both 
previous bands, everyone involved was out to make a different experience for themselves. As Phil 
told me in 2007, “We formed in Washington DC, and there really is a shortage of bands playing 
our type of music in D.C. right now. We struggle to find the right local bands to play shows with 
when we play our hometown shows. There’s definitely a great scene in DC, but it’s just not really 
catered to our style of music.” 



By playing as many shows as they could, the band established their identity and soon 
scored a deal with Equal Vision Records. Touring followed and they began writing new songs. 
They released their debut album. Emergencies in 2007 and toured in the wake of its release. With 
the record’s release, the band was able to build on their early success and gamer new fans. But in 
the summer of 2008, Phil Williams announced he was leaving the band. He made the 
announcement on MySpace, telling the fans, “I’ve had some big reality checks recently in my 
personal life including a pretty serious bike accident that sidelined me for a few months. I’ve 
come to the conclusion that for right now 1 really need to focus on other areas of my life for a 
while.” The band plan to continue on and are currently auditioning a new frontman while working 
on music for their second album. 

Mouthbreather, out of Richmond, is one of the most promising punk bands in the 
country. The band formed mid decade and soon were playing around constantly. Guitarist 
Brandon Peck told me about the band’s rise to medium stardom, “1 don’t know if you would call 
our band successful. 1 guess what we feel is success is just having someone tell you that your 
music is awesome or means a lot to them.” The band’s reputation grew to the point where they 
signed a deal with the indie Kiss Of Death Records and soon released their first seven inch in 
2007. The following year, they released their full-length debut, Thank You for Your Patience, 
which was one of the best punk records of the year. 

Days Difference formed in Virginia Beach and are comprised of two sets of brothers. As 
singer Jeremy Smith told me in 2009, the Tidewater music scene was an interesting place to get 
started, “The Hampton Roads music scene has done a lot for us. We met some important people 
in this area. When the band started playing together full time in May 2006 Kathie Moore from 
More Music Group was amazing to us. Because of the shows and concerts she booked we were 
able to support ourselves until we signed with Motown in June 2008.” Before that happened 
however, the band released their self-titled EP on the small Black Dog label in 2007, followed the 
same year by the release of their full-length debut Numbers. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“It has been thrilling and terrifying all at the same time. Seeing how a major label operates is fascinating. We’ve been 
fortunate enough to build a great reputation with our label. Everything that could go right has.’’-Jeremy Smith on Days 
Difference’s rise ***JSMITHQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Their future looks busy and promising as Jeremy told me, “We are busier than ever. The 
date for our single release has been set and we are preparing for our first major album release. A 
promotion tour is being planned. Tour dates are being booked. We are practicing a lot.” The band 
were also cast as Miley Cyrus’ backing band in “Hannah Montana: The Movie.” They continue 



touring and in 2009, released their self-titled second album. Look for them to build their name 
across the country and get people interested in what they have to say. 

***BEGIN BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

“Scarlet’s breakup has happened so many times that its impossible to pick which one was the true disbanding. Some 
say its always the first break up, and that you can never truly revive a music group. I suppose, though, my leaving in 
2006 was the coffin nail. I do not keep in touch with them, so they could still be doing something. The only ones I’ve 
talked to recently, oddly enough, are Jon Spencer and Chris Hagan; and I wasn’t even in the band with them.”- 
Conditions’ Brandon Roundtree on the end of Scarlet ***BROUNDTREEQUOTE*** 

***END BLOCKQUOTE HERE*** 

Finally, there’s Conditions, formed by vocalist Brandon Roundtree, formerly of Scarlet in 
late 2006. After splitting with Scarlet, Brandon recruited several of his friends and started 
Conditions, a more pop-sounding unit than any of their previous bands. The band released their 
first EP, Keeping Pace with Planes in 2008 and immediately began touring. Being a new band, 
success has been slow-going, as Brandon told me: “1 think success is completely internal, at least 
that’s how 1 like to think of it. 1 don’t care about money or recognition, but when 1 see a stranger 
sing my words back to me, 1 feel that is success. It’s the best feeling in the world. So in that 
sense, success has been amazing. And as far as breaking out goes, it’s always an honor to be in 
new places.” The band has toured Europe opening for Paramore; at this point in time, the future is 
wide open for a band willing to push beyond the envelope. 

Afterword 

This author understands that by having read this book, many questions will come to 
mind. Remember, some of these same questions came to this author when he was researching 
these subjects. Some of these questions include, “Why haven’t Virginia radio stations been more 
supportive towards all of these bands?” and “How is it possible that so many Virginia bands have 
been screwed over by major record labels?” But probably the biggest question would be “Why 
haven’t any of these bands lasted very long?” 

To answer the last question is very difficult because there are so many factors that play 
into it. Some of them include financial problems, record labels, musical differences, drugs and a 
general lack of indifference in the scene but they all play a part in why so many bands have a 
short life span. The fact that some bands, including GWAR, Dave Matthews Band and Cracker 
have lasted twenty years or more have been able to deal with all the bullshit and push through 
with remarkable skill. That’s not saying that bands like White Cross or Single Bullet Theory were 
unable to deal with the same problems but one has to remember it was a different time then and 
there was a lot less exposure in Virginia for these bands to thrive on. 

As you may’ve already read, 2009 was the year that Virginia rock made a huge comeback 
on the national scene; GWAR made a return to the Billboard charts after seventeen years, Dave 



Matthews Band topped the charts again with their best album in years, Parachute and Days 
Difference broke onto the scene and exploded right out the box, Cracker released their best record 
in years and people responded, Carbon Leaf came back with their strongest record in years, Lamb 
of God debuted at number two on the Top 200 and Jason Mraz broke the twelve-year old record 
for most weeks on the Billboard Hot 100, previously held by LeAnn Rimes and became the third 
best-selling digital single of all time. All one can say is that it was great to see all these bands 
finally get back to basics and in the process create some of the best music heard all year long. 

So, there you have it, Virginia’s long and winding road of rock ‘n roll musicianship. It’s 
been interesting, sad and fucked up, but that’s rock for you. By sharing their stories with this 
author, the various members of the various bands have revealed things that only they knew and 
helped understand what it was that ended up happening to them. By understanding the rich legacy 
of music that the state of Virginia has given the country, one can see the endless creativity and 
also what a look at the future might hold for the state and its musical tapestry. 

THE END! 



